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THE ANTIECCLESIASTICAL LAWS OF VIRGINIA 
by G. MacLaren Bryvon* 


Tue history of Virginia has been marked throughout the past hundred 
seventy years by a series of antiecclesiastical laws and legal decisions 
different in spirit from those of any other of the original thirteen states. 
She alone adopted as a definite principle the proposition that religion, or the 
relation of a man to his maker, was so entirely a spiritual matter that it 
could not be legislated upon, even as to the protection of the physical 
property of a society of persons organized as a religious congregation. 
Though a majority of the thirteen American colonies had some form of 
religious establishment prior to the American Revolution, Virginia was the 
only one which declared that seizure by the state of all the physical property 
of the established church was a necessary step in the establishment of 
religious freedom. In Virginia the Episcopal church was stripped of its 
property by leaders who believed that they were but carrying out the 
provision concerning religion in George Mason’s Declaration of Rights of 
1776 and Thomas Jefferson’s Statute for Establishing Religious Freedom 
of 1785. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church was incorporated by the General 
Assembly in December 1784, only to have its act of incorporation repealed 
in 1787. Under the acts of 1799 and 1802 every kind of tangible property, 
churches, churchyards, glebes and other real estate, church bells and 
communion silver, and parish records, church furniture and books, which 
had belonged to the Established Church of Virginia on July 5, 1776, was 
seized by the state. Glebes, bells, and silver were ordered to be sold and 
the proceeds used for any public purpose except a religious one. The 


*Dr. B the senior vice-president of the Virginia Historical Society and the author of 
Virginia's Charch (Richmond and Philadelphia, 1947- >. 
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Constitutional Convention of 1829 flatly refused to permit the incorporation 
of a theological seminary by the General Assembly. And no bequest to a 
church, either as a denomination or a separate congregation, could be paid 
by the executors of any will. 

The Supreme Court of the United States in an opinion rendered in 1815 
declared the act of 1802 of the Virginia Assembly to be unconstitutional, 
but the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, in defiance of that opinion 
of the federal court, upheld in 1840 the decision of a chancery court in 
1827 which ordered the seizure of the Shelburne Parish glebe. 

This antiecclesiastical attitude was not a new and alien thing which 
came into the life of Virginia after the American Revolution. The sympathy 
of the people of Virginia for the French people and government after the 
French Revolution had unquestionably a great effect in extending among 
the Virginia people an attitude of opposition to organized religion; but this 
was not the origin of this attitude in the state. 

For the beginning of the movement one must look back to a deistic 
school of thought which had been growing in Virginia for two generations 
before 1776. It harks back to a deistic influence which came into England 
in the last decades of the seventeenth century, and grew steadily through 
the latitudinarian century which followed. It was not at all antichristian in 
its beginnings, but developed later into a strong opponent of the Christian 
faith. 

The movement inevitably spread to Virginia and to the College of 
William and Mary. In 1729 the college, having achieved the required 
goal of six professorial chairs and one hundred students, was released from 
governmental control to the management of its own president and faculty 
and Board of Visitors. It had already published its first statutes in 1727. 
Among these was the following declaration of intellectual independence. 


Forasmuch as we see daily a further progress in Philosophy than could be made by 
Aristotle’s Logick and Physicks, which reigned so long alone in the Schools, and 
shut out all others: Therefore we leave it to the President and Masters by the advice 
of the Chancellor, to teach what systems of Logick, Physicks, Ethicks and Mathe- 
maticks they think fit in their Schools.! 


The statute of the college in Williamsburg was but one result of a 
rebellion against the philosophy of Aristotle: the dominant philosopher of 


1G. MacLaren Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church and the Political Conditions under which It 
Grew; . . . (Richmond and Philadelphia, 1947- ), Il, 38; Courtland Canby, “A Note on the 
Influence of Oxford University upon William and Mary College in the Eighteenth Century,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, and ser., XXI, 246. 
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the Christian Church throughout the Middle Ages, and also in England 
and upon the continent during the first century after the Protestant 
Reformation. 

Perhaps the first organized revolt in England against Aristotle had been 
within a group called the “Cambridge Platonists,” which developed at 
Cambridge University before 1700 and grew in strength for many years. 
Following this group a school of thought developed in England which was 
later given the name of deism. Its fundamental affirmation was the power 
of the human reason to find God. It was at first not opposed to the Chris- 
tian religion, but considered it the one true religion. It was opposed to the 
autocratic power of ecclesiastical institutions, and to the Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination which places the ultimate end of every human soul in the 
power of a God who foreordains some to eternal salvation and others to 
eternal death. 

In its later development, however, deism in England included the Chris- 
tian religion with all other ethnic or tribal religions, leaving it to the human 
reason to determine which religion is for each man the true one. This is, 
of course, a denial of the existence of a religion based upon a revelation 
of God by himself.? 


There is conclusive evidence that followers of deistic thought in its 
first phase were present in Virginia. Sir John Randolph, who in his day 
was the ablest lawyer in the colony, wrote into his will, probated in March 


20n the subject of “Deism” the following extracts from an article by Gilbert Cunningham 
Joyce in Ency ia of Religion and Ethics, ed. James Hastings (New York, 1908-1927), IV, 
333-341 (quoted by permission of Charles Scribner's Sons) may prove informative: 

“The pivot of the whole controversy about Deism is the disputed question of the i of 
natural reason to establish religion and enforce morality, a i as vehemently by 
the Deists as it was denied by their opponents. . . . 

of Christianity on the ground that it 
alone corresponded with the true religion of nature. 
their divergence from historical Christianity they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural as opposed to revealed religion. And natural religion meant for them that religion which 
any man at any time from the beginning of the world was capable of discovering himself 
through the exercise of his own individual reason. The existence of a religion as old as the 
creation was their fundamental assumption. 

“It was precisely that assumption which as soon as it was criticized in the light of 
Locke’s own principle concerning the gradual acquisition of knowledge. . . . 

“When the ideas to which English Deism had first given expression were taken up by French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which gave to the resultant product a very different 

ality, Thus what had been Deism in England became in France another movement with a 
eed of . Deism in France became almost at once identified with an 
antiecclesiastical movement. Instead of aiming at a transformation of the old theology into another 
pattern, as had been the object of the earlier English deists, the French representatives of the 
movement advocated a general repudiation of theology and the substitution of an indogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism!” 
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1737/8, a profession of his own faith from which the following extracts 
were taken: 


Whereas I have been reproached by many people, especially the clergy, in the 
article of religion, and have . . . drawn upon me names very familiar to blind zealots, 
such as deist, heretic, and schismatic, . . . I think it necessary in the first place to 
vindicate my memory from all harsh and unbrotherly censure of this kind and to 
give this last testimony to my faith. 

I contemplate and adore the Supreme Being, the first cause of all things, whose 
infinite power and wisdom is manifested throughout all his works, of which none 
can entertain the least doubt but fools or madmen. I do sincerely believe from the 
evidence of the sacred writings, as well as of prophane authors, that Jesus was the 
Messiah who came into the world in a miraculous manner to give light to mankind 
at that time lost and wandering in miserable darkness and abandoned to horrid 
superstitutions and ignorance of the true religion, to destroy all factions and parties 
about it, to persuade us to love one another, which comprehends the whole moral 
law, as the only way to eternal life, and to establish peace and liberty among all 
nations. I am also persuaded by the authority of his word that the dead shall rise at 
God’s appointed time, which is my greatest hope and comfort; and that we shall then 
be judged not for any errors or mistakes in matters of speculation, but for the 
immorality of our lives, and above all for that fierceness with which mankind is 
inspired in religious disputes, despising, reviling and hating one another about 
trifling and insignificant opinions. That we shall be rewarded, if the corrupt state of 
human nature can merit anything, only according to the degree of virtue which we 
have practiced in this life, wherein I am assured mankind have a perfect liberty and 
are undoubtedly exempted from fate and necessity. This is the religion I have learned 
from the gospel, and believe it to be truely christian, as it is suited to the weak 
capacities of men, easy to be understood, and needing none of the explanations and 
comments of learned Doctors, whose labors seem to be in vain because, while by 
their reasoning they confute the gross errors of others, they have not sense or courage 
enough to establish a true, uniform consistent system of their own, but strive to 
make the religion of Christ a science of mighty difficulty and mistery against his own 
authority; and by the weight of their great learning and abilities, have only made 
their adherents more fierce and obstinate, fixing irreconcilable animosities among them 
about unintelligible propositions and senseless doctrines, having no tendency to 
influence men’s minds to amend their lives, but weakening the eternal obligations of 
morality, whereby the true christian unity is destroyed; which cannot be founded 
but in a strict obedience to the precepts of the gospel. And it is upon this account 
that my veneration to the ways and means publicly established for the reformation of 
our lives and turning us from our vicious courses is quite worn out. And I beseech 
God the Father almighty if these opinions are erroneous, that I may be enlightened 
with better thoughts. That he will direct my steps in the ways of truth, honesty and 
charity, and that I may be always ready to resign his life with patience and cheerful- 
ness; retaining a firm confidence in his mercy, that I shal] not be dealt with according 


Babe 
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to the errors and frailties of my life, but may be admitted to some degree of that 
everlasting peace which he has promised to those that believe in him’ 


This confession of faith of Sir John Randolph shows clearly that he 
accepted deism in its first presentation, before it had turned away from 
the Christian religion, and there were unquestionably many others in 
Virginia who had stopped at this halfway house, while there were those 
also who had gone onward to denial of the fundamentals of the Christian 
faith. How many there were cannot even be guessed, but the following 
resolution adopted by the House of Burgesses on November 13, 1738, 
within less than one year of Sir John’s death, shows that deism had become 
a problem serious enough to merit the attention of the General Assembly. 
The resolution adopted by the House read: 


Ordered, That the Thanks of this House be returned to the Rev. Mr. Chichley 
Thacker, for his excellent Sermon Yesterday, preached before this House. . . . 

Ordered, That One Thousand Copies of the Said Sermon be printed, at the 
public charge, to be proportioned amongst the several Counties of the Colony; to be 
distributed by the respective Courts of the said Counties, in the best Manner, for the 
Comfort of Christians, against the groundless Objections to the Divinity and Dignity 
of the Blessed Jesus.* 


The order to print and distribute the sermon so widely would seem to 
evidence the spread of deism. It is of course quite impossible to show how 
far deistic thought had spread among the educated men of the colony. 
There are no records now extant that bear upon that subject, but it does 
seem clear there was some continuance of this philosophy, though in 
perhaps a modified form, until the period of Revolution had come. 


Indeed, the college community, and the wider circle of educated men 
throughout the colony, must have been passing through a confusion of 
religious thought, even before the era of actual resistance to the British 
government in civil and political affairs. The Church in Virginia had 
unquestionably been affected by the latitudinarianism of the Church in 
England, and in the colony, as in the mother country, the church was a 
football in politics, suffering from the fact that the Hanoverian king 
supported that party within the Church, Whig or Tory, which showed 
most readiness to support the Hanoverian dynasty. 

3“Copy of Will of Sir John Randolph,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, XXXVI, 


376-377. 
4Journals of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, 1727-1734, 1736-1740, ed. H. R. McIlwaine 


(Richmond, 1910), pp. 338-339. 
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Then the Great Awakening commenced in England under the Wesleys 
and George Whitefield, and within a very few years it came into the life 
of Virginia, preaching an emotional approach to religion which became 
the distinguishing feature of the New-Side Presbyteran missionaries, and 
later of the Baptists and Methodists. 

“The common people heard them gladly,” and for more than a generation 
the awakening had increasingly profound effect upon the religious life of 
the people. Yet certainly it is within the bounds of possibility that inde- 
pendent thinkers in Virginia turned away from the predominant latitudi- 
narianism of the Church and also from Calvinism, to seek a mental refuge 
in the deistic teaching of the freedom and power of the human reason to 
find an intellectua! basis for faith. There may not have been a very great 
many who fled to that refuge, but among them were the leaders in resistance 
to Parliamentary aggression and in the organization of independent 
government. 

It is difficult to mention many names; but a few are known. It is thought 
that Reverend William Stith, president of the College from 1752 to 1755 
and author of a history of Virginia, was a deist.* Colonel Richard Bland, 
clear-visioned proclaimer of the rights of the colonists, and the human rights 
of the individual freeman, seems very clearly to be voicing the deistic 
attitude of antagonism to organized religion in his pamphlet against the 
Clergy in the Parsons’ Cause.* Thomas Jefferson had been touched by 
deistic thought long before the Revolution; and he was openly a deist 
before his death. All three of these men, William Stith, Richard Bland, 
and Thomas Jefferson, were nephews of Sir John Randolph, and they 
inherited their beliefs in some measure from him. 

H. J. Eckenrode, in writing of this matter, stated “An atmosphere of 
philosophic inquiry had existed in Virginia before the Revolution among 
the educated people. The Revolution spread this atmosphere of inquiry 


and unrestraint among all classes.” 


5John Blair, writing to the Bishop of London on — 15, 1752, stated concerning the 
Reverend William Stith: “He had been charged by a Fellow of Queens . . . that he was an 
Anti-Trinitarian. And to confirm this, it was said that he had long disused St. Athanasius’s Creed 
in his Church. He confessed his long disuse of that Creed, but pretended to excuse it by his 
Congregation’s aversion & refusing the responses. . . . And the Governor told him no man had 
authority to dispense with his Oath and Duty.” Herbert L. Ganter, ed., “Documents Relating to 
the Early History of the College of William and Mary and to the History of the Church in 
Virginia,” William and Mary Quarterly, 2nd ser., XX, 233. 

Richard Bland, A Letter to the Clergy of Virginia in which the Conduct of the General 
Assembly is Vindicated, . . . (Williamsburg, 1760); see also Brydon’s Virginia's Mother Church, 
II, 303, 319. 

7H. J. Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State in Virginia (Sixth Annual Report of the 
Library Board of the Virginia State Library, 1908-1909, Richmond 1910), p. 111. 
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The whole purpose of this discussion of religious thought in Virginia 
in the fifty years before 1776 is to show the probable source of the attitude 
of opposition to organized religion which showed itself in legislative enact- 
ments in the first generation of independent life of the commonwealth 
and which wrought stark catastrophe in the end. 


I 


When, in the fateful months of May and June 1776, the “Representatives 
of the good People of Virginia assembled in full and free Convention” to 
declare their independence of Great Britain and to organize a government 
for the free Commonwealth of Virginia, that body adopted as the basis 
upon which it planned to build, “A Declaration of Rights . . . Which rights 
do pertain to them and their posterity as the basis and foundation of 
government.” This Declaration, or “Bill of Rights” as it quickly came to be 
called, written by George Mason, and adopted on June 21, 1776, has 
been generally considered through all the later history of Virginia as the 
cornerstone of all the constitutions and codes of the Commonwealth. 

The sixteenth and last item of the Declaration, redrafted by James 
Madison, is as follows: 


16. That religion, or the duty which we owe to our CREATOR, and the manner of 
discharging it, can be directed only by reason and conviction, not by force or violence, 
and therefore all men are equally entitled to the free exercise of religion, according 
to the dictates of conscience; and that it is the mutual duty of all to practise Christian 
forbearance, love, and charity, towards each other.® 


The fundamental purpose of this section is to free the conscience of 
all men from the dictates of the established church. In its wording it does 
not favor the Christian sects above any other religions. All of them, Judaism, 
Buddhism, Confucianism, Christianity, and every other religion, have the 
same freedom: the freedom of every man to adopt for himself and to 
support whatever form of religion or religious worship commends itself to 
his reason. The only mention of Christianity is the declaration “That it is 
the mutual duty of all to practice Christian forbearance, love, and charity, 
toward each other.” 

The statement of the Declaration should have been the final statement 
on religious freedom, and should have caused removal from the legislature 


SWilliam Waller Hening, ed., The Statutes at Large; Being a Collection of All the Laws of 
Virginia, . . . (Richmond, New York, and Philadelphia, 1809-1823), IX, 109-112, hereafter 
Hening, Statutes. 
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of all power to legislate in the sphere of man’s thinking about religion. 
All taxation for the support of religion should immediately have been 
repealed. The Established Church should have been disestablished, and 
the ministers of all denominations should have been placed upon the same 
equal footing. But this was not done because Edmund Pendleton and 
other staunch churchmen had blocked Madison in his efforts to write a 
provision into Article 16 prohibiting an established church.’ Taxation for 
the support of the Anglican Church was immediately repealed, but the 
church was not disestablished, and the clergy of that church were required 
to continue their duty to the Commonwealth of performing marriages which 
dissenting ministers could not legally perform. 

As late as 1779, the General Assembly continued to create new parishes 
and divide old ones, and to require vestries to perform civil duties."® The 
whole question of religion was in confusion for the simple reason that the 
General Assembly did not know how to handle it. It required almost ten 
years to accomplish the disestablishment of the Episcopal Church, the 
removal of civil duties of vestries, and the placing of the clergy of all 
denominations on equality as to the performance of marriages. Because 
of the confusion, and a growing laxity of life, a demand developed for 
a general assessment, or tax upon all men to support religion on account 
of its value to the moral welfare of the people as a whole, each man to 
pay his taxes to the church of his choice. 

The General Assembly, in response to appeals from the Episcopal clergy 
for release from the chains of the late establishment, and from the Presby- 
terian Synod of Virginia for a better method of holding the physical 
property of churches and manses, announced its willingness to incorporate 
any denomination which desired to incorporate to hold its property; and in 
1784 upon the petition of the clergy it adopted an act incorporating the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia." In the very act of incorporation, 
however, the General Assembly by-passed the Declaration of Rights by 
providing that the laity of the Episcopal church should have full and 
active representation in the convention which the act declared should be 
the governing body of the church: a form of government which did not 
then exist in any Anglican church in the world. It was an eminently wise 


%Irving Brant, James Madison: The Virginia Revolutionist (Indianapolis and New York, 1941), 

234-250. 
PP ose Brydon’s Virginia's Mother Church, Il, chapters XVIII and XX, for a fuller account of the 
hesitancy of the General Assembly to take definite action on disestablishment. 

11See Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, Il, 591-593, for the F age of the Episcopal clergy, 
and ibid., II, 603-608, for the act of incorporation which is found in Hening, Statutes, 
XI, 532-537. 
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and a most important provision which has been fully and amply justified 
in actual accomplishment; and the requirement is today the fundamental 
law of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. But 
the General Assembly, as a civil legislative body, had no authority under the 
Declaration of Rights to enact it. 

Quite possibly that item in the Act of Incorporation was one of the 
reasons why the Presbyterians, who had asked for some safer method of 
holding property, declined to ask incorporation from the General Assem- 
bly; and a resentment already in existence grew steadily until it 
reached such proportions that it finally forced repeal of the act in 1787." 
The question of whether or not to adopt a plan of general taxation for the 
support of all denominations fought its tempestuous way through one 
session of the General Assembly after another, the basic contention being 
whether such taxation was or was not permissible under the Declaration 
of Rights. At the session of the General Assembly which began in 
December 1785, the bill providing for a general assessment was finally 
defeated. Strict interpretation of the bill of rights had won the day." 


II 
The General Assembly meanwhile took under consideration a bill pre- 


pared by Thomas Jefferson and presented during his absence in France by 
James Madison. Its purpose was to write into the statute law of the Common- 
wealth an amplification of the sixteenth item of the Declaration of Rights, 
and to assure for all the future so far as one session of the General Assembly 
could accomplish it, that there should never again in Virginia be any 
tax for the support of religion, or any legally established church, or any 


12“Memorial of the Hanover Presbytery against Restrictive Laws, May 26, 1784” (Brydon, 
Virginia's Mother Church, Il, 583-586), is strong in its resentment: 

had a right to expect, and most of them did expec, 
that former invidious and exclusive distinctions, preferences and emoluments conferred the 
State on any one Sect above others would have been wholly removed. They justly su that 
any partiality of this kind, any particular and illicit connexion or Commerce een the State and 
one description of Christians more than another, on account of peculiar opinions in religion or in 
anything else would be unworthy of the representatives of a people perfectly free, and as infringe- 
ment of that religious liberty which enhances the value of other privileges in a State of Society. 

“We, therefore, and the numerous body of Citizens in our Communion, as well as many others, 

in these important respects. . . . 

“The security of our religious Rights upon equal and impartial ground, instead of being made 
a fundamental of our Cuatialoa. as it ought to have been, is left to the precarious fate of 
common law. A matter of general and essential concern to the le is committed to the hazard 
of the prevailing opinion of a majority of the Assembly at its different Sessions.” 

I3Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, Il, 623; Hening, Statutes, XII, 266-267. 

14 , Separation of Church and State in Virginia, p. 113. 
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special favor granted to one church or denomination over another. The 
bill, adopted in 1786, has ever since been known as the Virginia Statute 
for Religious Freedom." Jefferson himself ever afterward considered the 
writing of this statute to be one of the three greatest achievements of his 
life; and in obedience to his direction, the statement was placed upon the 
stone above his grave that he was author of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and of the Virginia Statute for Religious Freedom, and father of 
the University of Virginia.” 

The Statute for Religious Freedom should have a fuller and more 
thorough examination in its implications and in its direct enactments than 
it seems to have received. Certainly it was accepted as decisive when 
enacted, as settling finally the question of separation between church and 
state. It was generally accepted then and has ever since been adjudged 
an inspired statement of human freedom. But from the statements and 
implications of its preamble, there developed in Virginia an attitude of 
intense opposition to organized religion which resulted in an antiecclesi- 
astical atmosphere and antiecclesiastical laws that have been a hurt to the 
life of the state down to the present day. 

In order to understand the Statute for Religious Freedom, it must be 
studied in its two parts, the preamble and the enactment itself. The usual 
custom in writing a preamble before a definite enactment is to state the 
particular and well-proven facts upon which the need for the enactment is 
based. But one need only read the statute to perceive how diverse the 
preamble, in its assemblage of statements declared to be facts, and in its 
comments upon such statements, is from the purpose of the act itself: 

The actual law enacted by this statute is as follows: 


Il. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That no man shall be compelled to 
frequent or support any religious worship, place, or ministry whatsoever, nor shall be 
enforced, restrained, molested, or burthened in his body or goods, nor shal] otherwise 
suffer on account of his religious opinions or belief; but that all men shall be free to 
profess, and by argument to maintain their opinion in matters of religion, and that the 
same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. 

III. And though we well know that this assembly elected by the people for the 
ordinary purposes of legislation only, have no power to restrain the acts of succeeding 
assemblies, constituted with powers equal to our own, and that therefore to declare 
this act to be irrevocable would be of no effect in law; yet we are free to declare, and 
do declare, that the rights hereby asserted are of the natural rights of mankind, and 


15Julian P. Boyd, ed., The — of Thomas Jefferson (Princeton, 1950- _—+), II, 545-553; 
also in XII, 8 


16Henry S dall, The Life of Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1858), III, 563. 
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that if any act shall be hereafter passed to repeal the present, or to narrow its 
operation, such act will be an infringement of natural right.!’ 


These two paragraphs contain a law which is as true and as acceptable 
to all the people of Virginia today as it was when first published. They are 
statements of natural right. But the preamble deals with other matters. 
As originally written by Jefferson it is as follows (the parts struck out or 
altered by the General Assembly are printed in italics): 


Well aware that the opinions and belief of men depend not on their own will, but 
follow involuntarily the evidence proposed to their minds; that Almighty God hath 
created the mind free, and manifested his supreme will that free it shall remain by 
making it altogether insusceptible of restraint; that all attempts to influence it by 
temporal punishments, or burthens, or by civil incapacitations, tend only to beget 
habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a departure from the plan of the holy 
aiathor of our religion, who being lord both of body and mind, yet chose not to 
propagate it by coercions on either, as was in his Almighty power to do, but to extend 
it by its influence on reason alone; that the impious presumption of legislators and 
rulers, civil as well as ecclesiastical, who, being themselves but fallible and uninspired 
men, have assumed dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions 
and modes of thinking as the only true and infallible, and as such endeavoring to 
impose them on others, hath established and maintained false religions over the 
greatest part of the world and through all time: That to compel a man to furnish 
contributions of money for the propagation of opinions which he disbelieves and 
abhors, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the forcing him to support this or that 
teacher of his own religious persuasion, is depriving him of the comfortable liberty of 
giving his contributions to the particular pastor whose morals he would make his 
pattern, and whose powers he feels most persuasive to righteousness; and is with- 
drawing from the ministry those temporal rewards, which proceeding from an 
approbation of their personal conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and 
unremitting labours for the instruction of mankind; that our civil rights have no 
dependence on our religious opinions, any more than on our opinions in physics or 
geometry; that therefore the proscribing any citizen as unworthy the public confidence 
by laying upon him an incapacity of being called to offices of trust and emolument, 
unless he profess or renounce this or that religious opinion, is depriving him injuri- 
ously of those privileges and advantages to which, in common with his fellow citizens, 
he has a natural right; that it tends also to corrupt the principles of that very religion 
it is meant to encourage, by bribing, with a monopoly of worldly honours and 
emoluments, those who will externally profess and conform to it; that though indeed 
these are criminal who do not withstand such temptation, yet neither are those 
innocent who lay the bait in their way; that the opinions of men are not the object of 
civil government, nor under its jurisdiction; that to suffer the civil magistrate to 
intrude his powers into the field of opinion and to restrain the profession or propaga- 


17Hening, Statutes, XII, 86. 
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tion of principles on supposition of their ill tendency is a dangerous falacy, which at 
once destroys all religious liberty, because he being of course judge of that tendency 
will make his opinions the rule of judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments 
of others as they shall square with or differ from his own; that it is time enough 
for the rightful purposes of civil government for its officers to interfere when principles 
break out into overt acts against peace and good order; and finally, that truth is 
great and will prevail if left to herself; that she is the proper and sufficient antagonist 
to error, and has nothing to fear from the conflict unless by human interposition 
disarmed of her natural weapons, free argument and debate; errors ceasing to be 
dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them."® 


There is much that is trite and commonplace restatement of religious 
freedom that had already been accepted in principle in the Declaration of 
Rights. Indeed, during the discussion of the Statute for Religious Freedom 
in the General Assembly a motion was made, and it received strong support, 
to strike out the preamble altogether and insert instead the statement in 
the Declaration of Rights concerning religion; but Thomas Jefferson's 
preamble finally prevailed.” 

But there are other and pernicious statements in the preamble that have 
no bearing whatsoever upon the upholding and clarification of the laws 


securing religious freedom for Virginia. These are statements of Jefferson’s 
own opinions and prejudices which have no place in a law intended for 
general observance. 

The first of these statements appears in the opening paragraph in the 
following words: 


. . . that the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well as 
ecclesiastical, who being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions and modes of think- 
ing as the only true and infallible, and as such endeavoring to impose them on others, 
hath established and maintained false religions over the greatest part of the world 
and through all time: . . . 


This is a clear and concise statement of the deist’s opinion of all religions; 
that over almost all the world, and through all time all religions have been 
falsified by civil as well as ecclesiastical rulers. Jefferson had full liberty 
under the Declaration of Rights to make this statement as his own con- 
viction concerning the universal status of man’s relationship to his Maker, 


but he is here doing exactly what he charges other rulers and legislators 


18Boyd, Papers of Thomas Jefferson, II, 545-546. 
19Boyd, Papers of Thomas Jefferson, Il, 548-549; Eckenrode, Separation of Church and State in 
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with doing; he is writing his own opinion into the law of the Common- 
wealth concerning a matter of religious belief. The Declaration of Rights 
declares “that religion . . . can be directed only by reason and conviction”; 
which being the case, the sun worshipper, or the member of a tribe which 
practices cannibalism as a religious rite, so long as he holds that faith by 
“conviction,” may hold his faith without having the Commonwealth of 
Virginia write into its law that his faith is false. 

If words mean what they say, one may observe that while Jefferson 
was a well-read student of the history and philosophy of Greece and Rome, 
and doubtless had some knowledge of the religions of Asia, he could hardly 
have known enough about them to state so categorically that they had been 
made false religions by scheming and power-drunk rulers. 

If, on the other hand, he was thinking entirely of the Christian religion 
and had in mind the calvinistic teaching of predestination or the Athanasian 
Creed, he of course had a right as a deist to decline to believe either of 
those doctrines. But in preparing a law which he intended to uphold the 
right of every man to think for himself and to accept without legal 
hindrance such forms of belief as appealed to his own reason and conviction, 
what right had Jefferson to declare that the religious doctrines which did 
not appeal to him were false religions? Was Jefferson really qualified to 
adjudge doctrines which are accepted by Christian denominations because 
he himself did not accept them? The whole purpose of the statute was to 
uphold the Calvinist’s right to believe in predestination, and the Anglican’s 
right to accept the Athanasian Creed, if they so believed, without any 
declaration of their falsity in the preamble of a law they must accept. 

Again, if Jefferson was confining his comments to the Christian religion 
alone, he was atrociously unfair in that he mentioned only the sordid 
perversion of the purity of the faith by deeds of human greed and lust for 
power, as if that were all and it made the Christian faith a false religion. 
He ignored completely the other side; the long centuries of true and devout 
Christian scholars, studying to discover and formulate statements of the 
true teachings of the faith, and the vast numbers of devout followers of 
the Christ who have given their lives throughout the ages as missionaries 
of the Cross to the dark corners of the earth, or in loving ministries to the 
souls and bodies of men. That is and always has been a truer part of the 
Christian evangel than the enforcement by civil power of doctrines which 
have been and will be scrapped for clearer and truer restatements, as the 
Christian world grows into the fuller understanding of Christian ideals. 
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The fundamental fact about the preamble is that the great majority of 
people accepted it because it was Jefferson’s statement. People of every 
denomination all over the Commonwealth were eagerly demanding a law 
which would make religious freedom an all-pervasive fact, and they 
rejoiced to accept the Statute on his authority as the statement of the 
attitude which the state must adopt toward religion. Jefferson, because of 
his great contribution to the winning of our independence and the organ- 
ization of the government in a new and untried form, stood before the people 
when this Statute was adopted, as their actual leader and law-giver and 
his teaching was accepted by the great majority as law personified. 

Another hurtful matter appears in the following passage of the preamble: 


That to compel a man to furnish contributions of money for the propagation of 
opinions which he disbelieves and abhors, is sinful and tyrannical; that even the 
forcing him to support this or that teacher of his own religious persuasion, is depriving 
him of the comfortable liberty of giving his contributons to the particular pastor whose 
morals he would make his pattern, and whose powers he feels most persuasive to 
righteousness; and is withdrawing from the ministry those temporal rewards, which 
proceeding from an approbation of their personal conduct, are an additional incite- 
ment to earnest and unremitting labours for the instruction of mankind; . . . 


The hurtfulness of this statement, and the influence it exerted upon 
others, lies not so much in the words used as in the picture that Jefferson 
presents as a part of the Statute of his own conception of the condition 
in which religion should exist in the Commonwealth. As he pictures it, 
religion must be so individualistic and so entirely an attitude of each 
person toward his Maker, that requiring persons to belong to any organ- 
ization at all is a definite loss to one’s own comfortable liberty of making 
his contributions to the person whose opinions coincide with his own and 
whom he personally likes; as if the “ministers” of true religion should 
include all men of any form of faith who have been ordained as ministers, 
all being individual merchants of religion, striving in rivalry one against 
another “for those temporal rewards, which proceeding from an approba- 
tion of their personal conduct, are an additional incitement to earnest and 
unremitting labours for the instruction of mankind.” 

In other words, under his conception, there properly can be no organiza- 
tion of religion into congregations or larger denominational groups, because 
the very fact of organization is a menace to the true welfare of the State, 
and plants the seed from which rulers will arise to pervert the teachings of 
their “religion.” 
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This is the philosophy of the French Deism, of opposition to all forms of 
organization in the Christian religion.” Jefferson, doubtless because of his 
great sympathy with France, had turned away from the milder forms of 
the English deism to the more revolutionary forms of the French mode 
of thought. 

These two personal attitudes toward organized religion, presented as 
essential parts of the Statute for Religious Freedom, went to his political 
followers all over the Commonwealth, and to the steadily growing number 
of those who accepted the deistic philosophy, with the backing of Jefferson's 
great popularity throughout the state. At this time the rivalries and 
animosities which developed a decade later between the Federalist and 
the Republican parties had not developed, and Jefferson and Washington 
stood side by side in the estimation of all people as the saviors of their 
country, one the pen, and the other the sword of independence. 

Jefferson stood higher in the esteem of all the people of Virginia between 
1785 and 1790 than he ever did in his later years; and his condemnation 
of all great leaders of religious thought and his fear of all organized religion 
as a danger to the welfare of the state, went far and wide among the people. 

As men read his Statute, they must have remembered also his treatment 
of the College of William and Mary in 1779-1781, when he was the 
governor of the state, as being in line with his later law. The college from 
its first beginning in 1693 had considered the training of men for the 
ministry of the Anglican Church to be an essential part of its work. This 
had been one of the arguments urged before the Court and elsewhere in 
England when Commissary Blair was seeking a charter and funds. For 
more than fifty years prior to 1776, the College was furnishing a steadily 
growing number of men who went to London for ordination and came back 
to fill parishes in Virginia. 

The College had a Divinity School with a faculty of two professors 
and an endowment for the support of young men studying for the minis- 
try.” A part at least of this endowment, if not all, had been given definitely 
for this purpose. Yet Jefferson, as governor of the state and as a member 
of the Board of Visitors of the College, diverted this fund entirely to the 
general support of the College and abolished the divinity professorships 
on the ground that “it is now thought that Establishments in Favor of any 
particular Sect are incompatible with the Freedom of a Republic.”” He 

20See footnote 2. 

21Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, II, 40-42. 

22Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, Il, 432. The quotati 
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even proposed, as he wrote in his Notes on Virginia, to divert the annual 
income of the Boyle Fund, given to the College by trustees in England 
for the purpose of educating Indian youths as missionaries to their own 
people. He desired to use this money to support “Missionaries” who would 
live in the several Indian tribes to learn their customs and habits and 
history and help them formulate a written language.” The trustees of 
the Boyle Fund refused, however, to send further remittances to the 
College after the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The moral question involved in the actual and proposed diversion of 
trust funds does not seem to have been raised, though it would certainly 
be raised today. The Reverend James Madison, president of the College 
and later Bishop of the Episcopal Church in Virginia, seems to have 
approved Jefferson’s action.** How far Madison had gone in acceptance 
of deistic beliefs one does not know, but in his addresses to the Episco- 
palians of Virginia fifteen to twenty years later, he showed he had come 
to fear and dread a growing tide which he could not hold back even in his 
own college.” 

The diversion of the College to purely secular education, and the atti- 
tudes Jefferson expressed in the preamble to the Statute for Religious 
Freedom are component parts of the picture of one great leader influencing 
the people of the Commonwealth. He succeeded in gathering together 
under this one standard the college community, the educated classes who 
turned to deism as their creed, and also the bitterly antagonistic denomina- 
tional groups who, without perceiving in the least the anti-Christian stand 
of deism, saw in the Statute for Religious Freedom a means whereby they 
could procure the destruction of another Christian church which they 
hated as an utterly evil thing. 

The effect of the Statute was immediate. Within a year demand for 
repeal of the Act for Incorporation of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
had become too strong for the General Assembly to resist, and the Act was 
repealed.* Within fourteen years thereafter the General Assembly had in 
the Act of 1799 repealed by name every law adopted since 1776 bearing 
in any way upon the Protestant Episcopal Church as a religious organiza- 
tion, and the General Assembly ended by declaring “That the law entitled 

23Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia (Chapel Hill, 1955), p. 151; Brydon, 
Virginia's Mother Church, II, 431. 

The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, 11, 447; Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, Il, 432. 

25John Bioren, ed., Reprint of the Journals of the General Convention, 1785-1814 (Philadelphia, 
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‘An act for establishing religious freedom,’ is a true exposition of the prin- 
ciples of the bill of rights and constitution.” Following this by three years, 
the Act of 1802, Concerning the Glebe Lands and Churches within this 
Commonwealth, was adopted, and under it the Episcopal Church lost 
ownership of every church building, churchyard, and glebe, and all 
tangible personal property which it had acquired prior to 1776.” 

The Act of 1802 was upheld in a divided decision of the Supreme Court 
of Appeals of Virginia in 1803,” and the work of seizure by the state went 
steadily on. The Act was held invalid by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in 1815 in Terrett v. Taylor (IX Cranch 43, [1815]) when Justice 
Joseph Story, in a scathing criticism of the Act, declared it unconstitutional. 
He said in part (pp. 48-49): 

But although it may be true that “religion can be directed only by reason and 
conviction, and not by force or violence,” and that “all men are equally entitled to 
the free exercise of their religion according to the dictates of conscience,” as the Bill 
of Rights of Virginia declares, yet it is difficult to perceive how it follows as a conse- 
quence, that the Legislature may not enact laws more effectually to enable all sects 
to accomplish the great objects of religion by giving them corporate rights for the 
management of their property, and the regulation of their temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns. Consistent with the Constitution of Virginia, the Legislature 
could not create or continue a religious establishment, which should have exclusive 
rights and prerogatives, or compel the citizens to worship under a stipulated form or 
discipline, or to pay taxes to those whose creed they could not conscientiously believe. 
But the free exercise of religion cannot be justly deemed to be restrained by aiding 
with equal attention the votaries of every sect to perform their own religious duties, 
or by establishing funds for the support of ministers, for public charities, for the 
endowment of churches, or for the sepulchre of the dead. And that these purposes 
could be better secured and cherished by corporate powers, cannot be doubted by 
any person who has attended to the difficulties which surround all voluntary 
associations. 

While therefore the Legislature might exempt the citizens from a compulsive 
attendance and payment of taxes in support of any particular sect, it is not perceived 
that either public or constitutional principles required the abolution of all religious 
corporations.”9 


The opinion of Mr. Justice Story was not delivered until 1815, and by 
that time the sequestration of glebes in Virginia had been nearly completed. 


27Samuel Shepherd, ed., The Statutes at Large of Virginia (Richmond, 1835-1836), II, 149, 
28For an account e course is case e Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia 
see Brydon, Virginia’s Mother Church, II, 
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One glebe only remained to be seized; the glebe of Shelburne Parish in 
Loudoun County.” The Episcopal Church had then gone down almost to 
complete prostration, but in 1815 it was beginning to awaken to new life 
under the charge of Bishop Richard Channing Moore, who had been 
consecrated the year before. 

An unsuccessful effort was made to retain the Shelbourne Parish glebe, 
but the Diocese made no attempt to recover its property. By that 
time the newly enacted antiecclesiastical laws were proving a much more 
serious problem than the regaining of lost glebes. Success in reopening the 
question would have meant the eviction of families who had purchased 
ninety-odd glebes which had been seized, and the Diocese very wisely 
placed first things first and let the financial question die. 


Ill 


The foregoing account of deistic thought in Virginia and its results would 
be of little more than historic interest today, were it not that it resulted 
in a series of antiecclesiastical laws. Those laws grew out of a concept that 
the very organization of religious congregations and denominations carries 
in itself the seed of future ecclesiastic aggression upon human freedom in 
a constant demand for more and greater power. From this concept developed 
a determination that the danger must be guarded against in every way. 
To Henry St. George Tucker and Robert Stanard,* two of the most 
eminent jurists of their day, was given the opportunity to declare and 
define the principle as it was being put into effect in the Code of Virginia 


30The law did not permit the overseers of the poor to seize a glebe until the minister incumbent 
in the parish when the act was passed should die or remove from that pe The Reverend 
ohn Dunn was minister of Shelbourne Parish from 1801 until his death in 1827. The overseers 
of the poor of Loudoun County then seized it. 

3lHenry St. George Tucker (1780-1848) was the son of St. and Frances Bland Tucker. 
He graduated from the College of William and Mary in 1799 and later practiced law in Win- 
chester. A member of the Virginia House of Delegates, 1807-1808, he volunteered for service in 
the War of 1812, and was a member of the United States House of resentatives, 1815-1818, 
and of the Virginia State Senate, 1819-1823. In 1824 he was elected judge of the Superior 
Courts of Chancery for the Winchester and Clarksburg districts. While active as a judge he also 
taught a private law school and wrote and published his Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia. 
Later he also published A Few Lectures on Natural Law and Lectures on Constitutional Law. 
Elected President of the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia in 1831, he served with distinction 
for ten years. He then accepted the prof ip of law at the University of Virginia in 1841, but 
retired in 1845 on account of ill health. Armistead M. Dobie, “Henry St. George Tucker,” 
Dictionary of American Biography (New York, 1928-1944), XIX, 32-33. 

32Justice Robert Stanard (1781-1846) the son of William and Elizabeth Carter Stanard, was 
born in Spotsylvania County, Virginia. He was a student at the College of William and Mary, 
studied law, and then practiced in Richmond. He was a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1829-1830, and a justice of the Supreme Court of Appeals of — from 1839 
until his death in 1846. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography (New York, 
1915), Hl, 6s. 
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(1829). Both those gentlemen were judges of the Supreme Court of 
Appeals of Virginia, and their opinions explaining the principle were 
rendered in different hearings of Selden v. Overseers of the Poor, in the 
Chancery Court in 1830 and the Supreme Court of Appeals in 1840. 
That was the suit of a vestry against the Overseers of the Poor of Loudoun 
County involving the last seizure of a glebe under the Act of 1802. The 
Reverend John Dunn had been the minister of Shelburne Parish in 
Loudoun County from 1801 until his death in 1827." Shortly thereafter 
the glebe was seized and offered for sale by the Overseers of the Poor, and 
the vestry of the parish petitioned the Chancery Court to forbid the 
seizure and sale of the Glebe. The case was heard in Winchester Chancery 
Court in April 1830, and Chancellor Henry St. George Tucker delivered 
the opinion of the court which denied the petition of the vestry. The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia, and the 
opinion of that court affirming the decision of the Chancery Court was 
rendered in 1840 by Judge Robert Stanard.* 

The following is part of Chancellor Tucker’s opinion in the Winchester 
Chancery Court: 


Having thus disposed of the question of the constitutionality of the acts of 1798 
and 1802, this opinion might, perhaps, most properly terminate here. I trust, how- 
ever, it will not be deemed impertinent to remark, that, in my conception, those acts 
were not only constitutional and just, but politic and wise. An apprehension of the 
dangers of ecclesiastical establishments, did not spring up for the first time with our 
republican institutions. The history of ages had attested the proneness of such estab 
lishments to vast accumulations of property, and the statute book of Great Britain is 
loaded with mortmain acts, which were rendered necessary by the rapacity of the 
clergy, at least in the early periods of the church. So long as there has been a 
church establishment, with power to receive and to accumulate property, so long has 
the tendency to such accumulation been manifested distinctly. The history of the 
Papal see, and of the religious houses under its dominion, is but a history of the 
cupidity of monks and devotees, veiled under the sacred garb of our holy religion. 
The vast domains of the clergy, acquired in the lapse of centuries, by the Catholic 
establishment of France, are known to us all. There seems to be little reason to doubt 
that from this fatal source, among others, a revolution sprung, which deluged the 
loveliest country of Europe in blood; and, in its horrible progress, spread desolation 


33See Meade, Old Churches, Ministers and Families of Virginia, 1, 380, 453, Il, 69, 274-276, 
for references to the Reverend John Dunn. 

Henry St. George Tucker, “The Opinion of Chancellor Tucker, in the Case of Selden and 
Others Against the Overseers of the Poor of Loudoun and Another,” in Commentaries on the 
Laws of Virginia, Comprising the Substance of a Course of Lectures Delivered to the Winchester 
Law School (Winchester, 1836-1837), II, Appendix; Benjamin Watkins Leigh, ed., ry oe of 
Cases Argued and Determined in the Court of Appeals, and in the General Court of Virginia 
(Richmond, 1830-1844), XI, 127. 
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over adjoining states, and shook the civilized world to its very centre. But it may be 
said “that this was anti-christ;” and that it is not fair to attribute to the Protes- 
tant religion, the errors which they had been forward to denounce in the practices 
of Popery. Look, then, across the Channel to Protestant England, and there we shall 
see, notwithstanding every legislative precaution, a church establishment possessed of 
overgrown wealth, less devoted to the cause of genuine religion than to pamper the 
luxury and indolence of the high dignitaries of the church. Or come nearer home, 
and even observe the great accumulation of wealth which already prevails in the 
Episcopal church of New York.*> With these reiterated examples before their eyes, 
our statesmen have been wise in their caution. The evil has not sprung from the 
particular creeds, or the pecularities of confession of faith; it grows out of the very 
nature of the thing. The church, while it is continually acquiring from the liberality 
of the pious, or the fears of the timid, or the credulity of the ignorant, never can part 
with any thing; and thus, like those sustaining powers in mechanics, which retain 
whatever they once have gained, it advances with a step that never tires, and that 
never retrogrades. . . . 

I, therefore, for my part, most heartily concur in the wisdom and policy of the 
legislative provisions we have been considering, and in the spirit of caution which 
has inspired them. The property acquired, indeed, by the church in Virginia was 
inconsiderable; but we have read the history of centuries past to little purpose, 
if that consideration can lull our apprehensions, or put our just jealousy to sleep. 
The same influence which enables an ecclesiastical establishment to gain from the 
state its first insignificant privileges, will secure to them, from time to time, new, 
though apparently inconsiderable accessions, unti] at last our worst apprehensions 
may be realized. When has a state yet said with success to the church — “Thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther?” May we not rather say, in the language of Archimedes, 
give them but a point to stand upon, and they can move the whole earth.* 


At another point in his opinion Chancellor Fucker emphatically declared 
that church or religious congregation is inherently incapable of receiving 


or holding real estate or other property. 


Now there is no principle in the law more clear than that, in every grant, there 
must not only be a grantor and thing granted, but a grantee capable to take. And if 
there be such uncertainty as to the grantee that it cannot be known distinctly who 
is to take under the grant, it is, ipso facto, void. . . . Hence we find it laid down by 
the earliest writers, that a grant to the parishioners of Dale [i.e., Dale Parish, in 
Chesterfield County, Virginia] is void, for it is impossible to say who are to have 
the benefit of it. Nay, more, as the parishioners of Dale are not corporate, and 


35When Chancellor Tucker referred to the “great accumulation of wealth which already pre- 
vails in the Episcopal Church in the state of New York,” he was calling attention to the fact Shot 
the glebe farm which was given by the proprietor of the province of New York to Trinity Church 
was situated on Manhattan Island and increased steadily in value as the population of New York 


Oy and spread over it. 
‘The Opinion of Chancellor Tucker . . . ,” Commentaries on the Laws of Virginia, II, 
Appendix, pp. 16-17. 
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enabled to take in a corporate character, the grant, (if it enured at all,) must enure 
to each parishioner in his natural character, since he has none other in which to take. 
The absurdity of such a grant may be sufficiently exposed, by a slight attention to 
its operation in the case of the reservation of the Glebes to the religious society 
denominated the Protestant Episcopal church. In the first place, that society being no 
longer incorporated, a grant to the society would operate Cif at all,) as a grant to them 
not in their character as a society, but to each individual in his natural character, 
liable to partition, subject to debts and charges, and transmissible to heirs, or assigns, 
for their own use, and not for the use of the church. In the second place, the 
persons in whom the right would thus vest, would continue under all circumstances 
owners, unless they voluntarily aliened. The title being once in them could not pass 
out of them without their deed. So that, although a parishioner removed to another 
parish, or although he should become the convert to another sect, his title would, 
in effect, remain in him, in spite of his having ceased to be a member of the religious 
society of the Episcopal church. . . . 

These, and a multitude of like difficulties, present themselves to the notion of any 
grant, or conveyance, to a religious society, or to trustees for their use. For in the eye 
of the law the intervention of a trustee does not remove a single difficulty. . . . The 
trustee takes no beneficial interest whatever. The nomination of him is little more 
than a matter of form, . . . 

There is not a religious society in Virginia which has not felt the difficulty, nay 
the impossibility, of any valid and binding arrangement of their property for the uses 
of their sects. All are compelled at last to depend upon the good faith and solvency 
of those to whom conveyances are made, or who may be considered as legally entitled; 
since their breach of faith, or insolvency, would inevitably defeat the objects of the 
association by whom they have been intrusted.*’ 


Two years later, in February 1832, Judge Tucker, having by that time 
become a member of the Supreme Court of Appeals, made the following 
statement in his opinion in a case before that court: 


No man at all acquainted with the course of legislation in Virginia can doubt, for 
a moment, the decided hostility of the legislative power to religious incorporations. 
Its jealousy of the possible interference of religious establishments in matters of 
government, if they were permitted to accumulate large possessions as the church 
has been prone to do elsewhere, is doubtless at the bottom of this feeling. The 
legislature knows as was remarked by counsel, that wealth is power. Hence, the 
provision of the bill of rights; hence the solemn protest of the act on the subject of 
religious freedom; hence the repeal of the act incorporating the episcopal church; 
and of that other act which invested the trustees appointed by religious societies 
with power to manage their own property; hence too in part, the lew for the sale of 
the glebe lands; hence the tenacity with which applications for permission to take 
property in a corporate character (even the necessary ground for churches and grave- 


37Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
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yards), have been refused. The legislature seemed to have been fearful that a grant 
of any privilege however trivial might serve but as an entering wedge to greater 
demands. Nor did the apprehension of the dangers of ecclesiastical establishments 
spring up for the first time with our republican institutions. The history of ages had 
attested the proneness of such establishments to vast accumulations of property.™* 


When the appeal of the Vestry of Sheiburne Parish was given a hearing 
in the Supreme Court of Appeals of Virginia in April 1840, Judge Henry 
St. George Tucker declined to sit as a member of that court. The decision 
affirming the action of the Chancery Court was rendered by Judge Robert 
Stanard, and in his opinion he made the following statement: 


During the long time intervening between the decision of the case of Turpin v. 
Locket and the revision of the Constitution®® one or more applications have been 
made to the legislature by one or more religious sects, for acts of incorporation, to 
enable them to hold and administer more conveniently for the religious objects of 
the petitioning sect, property to a limited amount, voluntarily contributed for those 
purposes. It is well known that such applications encountered in the legislature the 
two-fold objections of their incompatibility with the principles of religious freedom 
declared in the Act of 1785 and of the inexpediency of exercising the power to create 
such corporations, though it were constitutional to do so; and that under the 
influence of one or the other of these objections, or of both combined, those applica- 
tions were rejected by large majorities. 

Such was the state of things in 1829-30, when the Constitution was under the 
revision of the convention, a state of things well calculated to produce in that body 
(what doubtless was the case), a conviction that the corporations of the protestant 
episcopal church and all the rights and incidents that pertained to them, were effec- 
tively dissolved or abrogated, and a grave doubt at least of the constitutional power 
to create corporations of or for any religious sect when (as was done), the principles 
declared by the said act establishing religious freedom were incorporated in the new 
constitution as limitations of legislative power. 

In that convention an attempt was made to incorporate a provision in the consti- 
tution which would have expressly reserved to the legislature a power “of incorporat- 
ing by law the trustees or directors of any theological seminary, or other religious 
society or body of men created for charitable puposes, as for the advancement of piety 
and learning, so as to protect them in the enjoyment of their property and immunities, 
in such case and under such regulations as the legislature might deem expedient 
and proper,” but such corporations at all times to be subject to be altered, remodeled 
or repealed at the discretion of the legislature. 

This petition was opposed, and though the mover supposed that the legislature 
would, without such reservation possess the power to grant such charter of incorpora- 

38“The G Case,” Leigh, Reports, Ill, 477-478. 

39The case of Turpin v. Locket was decided in the Chancery Court of Richmond in 1803; the 
revision of the Constitution of Virginia was at the Convention of 1829-1830, twenty-seven years 


later. 
40The Act of 1785 was Jefferson’s Statute for Religious Freedom. 
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tion, that was not assented to, and the proposition was resisted on the ground that 
no such power ought to be given or exercised, and was overruled by a very large 
majority. 

Without deciding or even considering the influence that the making and rejection 
of this proposition in the convention may have on the interpretation of the constitu- 
tion in respect to the extent of the legislative power over the incorporations specified 
in the proposition, it may be safely assumed that such a proposition would not have 
been rejected had not the convention taken it for granted that the corporations of 
the protestant episcopal church were at an end. 

For if they still had legal existence and were to coutinue, (as the argument in this 
case must maintain to entitle the appellants to success), intangible by legislative 
and even conventional power, then the only means of even approximating other 
religious sects to an equality of immunities would be to confer and exercise the power 
of giving them like corporate organizations and privileges. Whatever may be the true 
interpretation of the constitution with the material principles declared by the act 
establishing religious freedom, forming a part of it, coupled with a rejection of a 
qualified power to incorporate religious societies for charitable purposes, or for the 
advancement of piety and learning, 1 do not doubt that incorporations of religious 
sects, providing for church government of members, and the election or appointment 
and institution, of ministers are without the scope of legislative power, and incom- 
patible with the principles of the said act, now incorporated in the constitution.*! 


Publication of the opinions of Judge Tucker and Judge Stanard seems to 
have crystallized and strengthened suspicion of organized religion in legis- 


lative circles, and the laws enacted between 1840 and 1850 were made 
even more stringent than before. Under the laws enacted in that decade 
no group of individuals joined together in a congregation of any religious 
faith could hold real estate or tangible property of any kind as a congrega- 
tion. They were not and could not be a corporation having corporate rights, 
and the congregation, according to Judge Tucker, could not be a “grantee, 
or recipient of property from a grantor.” The members of the group might 
petition the judge of a state court to appoint trustees to hold property for 
them, and those trustees could sue or be sued respecting property standing 
in their names. But no congregation could sell any part of its real estate 
without approval of the judge of the court having jurisdiction. This is still 
the law in Virginia. 

The law of 1842 reaffirmed the earlier law that no congregation could 
hold more than two acres of land in an incorporated town, or more than 
thirty acres in the country; and the limitation was added: “Nor shall such 
property be held by them for any other use than a place of public worship, 


burial ground, and residence of their minister. 
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No person could put into his will a devise of land or a bequest of money 
to a congregation. Under the law as written, the judge of a probate court 
would throw out such an item altogether, and the land or money would 
become a part of the testator’s residuary estate. The law did permit a 
bequest or devise to an educational institution, but it peremptorily forbade 
any devise or bequest of land or money to an “unincorporated theological 
seminary,” and it refused to permit their incorporation.* 

Under the laws of the ante-bellum period the only way in which a 
larger religious group, as for instance the diocese or synod, could hold 
invested funds for any ecclesiastical or charitable purpose was to have 
securities representing the principal of the fund registered in the names 
of a committee of individuals, though securities were legally held as their 
personal property. The diocese or synod being an organization of individuals 
believing in a religious doctrine could not own property, and being 
incapable of suing or being sued, could not bring suit if any committeeman 
appointed to hold its charitable or other funds proved unfaithful to his 
trust. 

The following account of the experience of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church is given as an illustration of the effect of these laws upon the life 
of all Christian bodies. 

The Episcopal Church in Virginia did own charitable funds prior to 
the enactment of the laws of 1799 and 1802. The Society for the Relief 
of Widows and Orphans of Deceased Clergymen had been organized in 
1754, and it continued in existence through all the vicissitudes of the 
Revolutionary period until it was reorganized in 1792." Other funds were 
established later: a fund for the support of the Episcopate was created in 
1821, and a Widows and Orphans Fund, more general in its benefits than 
the old Society of 1754, was established in 1837. In 1856 a Disabled 
Clergy Fund was established. All these have continued in existence to the 
present day. 


The experience of the Society for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans 


42The act of the Virginia Assembly passed on April 2, 1839, entitled “An act concerning devises 
made to schools, academies and colleges,” contains the prohibition that: “Nothing in this act 
contained shall be so construed as to give validity to any devise or bequest to any theological 
seminary.” This prohibition as it applied to unincorporated theological seminaries remained even 
after an act passed the General Assembly of Virginia in February 1854 to incorporate the 
Protestant Episcopal Seminary. 

“3Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia 
in Francis L. Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical Hi of the United States of America, 
Volume I, A Narrative of Events Connected with the Rise and Progress of the Protestant Epi 
Church in Virginia (New York, 1836), p. 52. See Brydon, Virginia's Mother Church, II, 276- 
277, for an account of the original organization of this society. 
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of Deceased Clergy will serve to illustrate from another point of view the 
financial conditions under which religious congregations were forced to 
live. During discussion of the work of the Society at the diocesan conven- 
tion of 1834,“ an effort was made to procure the membership of all the 
clergymen in the diocese. The report of the Society to the convention of 
1835 showed that only partial success had been won in enlarging the 
membership and continued: 


Could the annual contributions of even a majority of the clergy be received, in 
addition to this surplus increase, there would soon be accumulated a fund amply 
sufficient to secure the ends of this benevolent association, and to assist materially in 
the support of the indigent families of deceased ministers. But, in the present state of 
the society, few of the clergy can be induced to connect themselves with it, from a 
conviction that no funds can be sufficiently secure which are left in the hands of an 
individual, however trustworthy, who is responsible to nobody capable in law of 
enforcing a claim against him.© 


In spite of adverse laws, the funds of the Society continued to increase to 
such extent that the officers of the Society felt it to be unwise and unsafe 
to permit the fund to grow still larger. In addition to the Society, which 
granted annuities to those families only where a clergyman had been a 
member of the Society, the diocese by this time had established another 


fund for the relief of the widows and orphans of deceased clergy, which 
included as beneficiaries the families of all the clergy in the diocese. 
The officers of the older Society therefore presented to the diocesan 


convention of 1858 the following report and resolution: 


Whereas it appears that the fund which has accrued under the Constitution of the 
Society has accumulated much more rapidly than was anticipated, and is becoming 
larger than it seems either right or wise for the Society to create; and whereas, it 
appears that the benefits from this fund must be unequally shared by the families of 
the contributors; and whereas, it is desirable to open the benefits of a large part of 
this fund to our brethren of this Diocese, who are not members of this Society, — 
more especially since a part of this fund has been contributed by the Convention: 
Therefore: 

RESOLVED, That in view of the members present, this Society ought under 
certain principles and arrangements to be dissolved. 

RESOLVED, That the contributions made by any member now surviving, be 
refunded to him with legal interest thereupon. 


“Journals of the Conventions of the Protestant Epi Church in the Diocese of Virginia 
in Hawks, Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History . . . Volume I, p. 304. 
‘SIbid., p. 322. 
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RESOLVED, That the amount remaining be tendered to the Convention of 
this Diocese as a fund to be most sacredly kept by that body under such regulations 
as it may deem wise, for the exclusive benefit of all the widows and orphans of the 
clergy of this Diocese, including the present annuitants of this Society, so long as 
their claims under its constitution may extend.” 


Report was made to the Convention of 1859 that the assets of the 
Society before its dissolution had been $28,086.93, and that after distribu- 
tion to members of their contributions with interest, the amount turned 
over to the diocesan fund was $21,139.87. This added to the amount 
previously owned by the diocesan fund made a total of $31,776.97. This 
was somewhat more than the $30,000 a parish or diocese was permitted to 
hold in invested funds under the law of 1842. It was perhaps for this 
reason that the treasurer was instructed by the convention to send further 
remittance to the original members so as to pay them compound interest 
on their contributions.” 

From what has been written one may understand why it was that the 
Episcopal Church in Virginia prior to the War between the States, did not 
establish and endow charitable institutions, as was done by dioceses in 
other states. Certainly it was not because of the poverty of the Episcopalians. 
The Church drew its membership mainly from the cultured and wealthy 
families in every community into which it entered. 

The reason was that the constitution and laws of Virginia were aimed 
to prevent any such effort. Devout Christians in other states might endow 
richly homes for orphaned children, or hospitals or other eleemosynary 
institutions based upon religious teachings, but not so in Virginia. In 
Virginia it was thought that the incorporation by any Christian denomina- 
tion of such an institution would be the opening of a sluice through which 
religion, as an evil-disposed enemy of human freedom, would rush in an 
ever-increasing flood of legal aggression to the ultimate ruin of the rights 

of man. 

The Church did attempt to establish institutions and funds, but no such 
effort could be chartered; and donors did not dare to give to such objects 
any more than would be used up in one lifetime. This perhaps may have 
been one of the reasons why the Episcopal Church in Virginia and its 
theological seminary became so deeply interested in foreign missions, and 

“Journal of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia . . . 
1858 (Richmond, 1858), p. 48. 


47Journal of the Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Virginia . . . 
1859 (Richmond, 1859), p. 35. 
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gave so much in money and in men to that cause. The Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society under which the missionary work was carried 
on was incorporated in another state and had its offices in New York; and 
the money given to it could be administered and protected under law. 

It is a striking commentary on the course of legislation in Virginia that 
the Constitution of 1869, prepared by persons alien to the life and thought 
of the people of the state, and forced upon them for adoption before 
Virginia could be “re-admitted” to the federal Union, did in two respects 
what the former government of the state had not been able to do. For the 
first time in Virginia, it established a stable and workable state-wide system 
of public instruction, and it broke the force of the old antiecclesiastical 
legislation by permitting the incorporation of religious organizations. Under 
the provisions of the Constitution of 1869 groups within the Diocese of 
Virginia secured by Acts of the General Assembly in 1875, the charters for 
two organizations: The “Trustees of the Diocesan Missionary Society of 
Virginia” and “The Protestant Episcopal Church Home.” Seventeen years 
later, in 1892, a charter was secured by a similar group for the “Trustees 
of the Funds of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Virginia,” which cares for all funds which may be placed with it belonging 
to the diocese or to any parish vestry. Shortly thereafter a similar charter 
was secured by a group within the Diocese of Southern Virginia, which 
was formed from the mother diocese in 1892. Since the Constitution of 
1902 other charters have been secured from the State Corporation Com- 
mission at the instance of the Episcopal Church and of other churches 
and denominations in the state for educational and benevolent purposes 
without legislative hindrance. 

So it may be said that religion now has as much right to the protection 
of its financial affairs under the laws of the state as any financial, cultural, 
or recreational interest. 


ay 


TWO VIRGINIA NOVELISTS ON 
WOMAN'S SUFFRAGE 


An Exchange of Letters between Mary Johnston 
and Thomas Nelson Page 


Edited by Joun R. Roperson* 


Mary Jounston’s novel Hagar, published in 1913, was a straightforward 
attempt to glorify the advocates of woman’s rights. Miss Johnston herself was 
an active member of the Equal Suffrage League of Virginia and an honorary 
vice-president.' Ellen Glasgow worked with her in the suffragist cause. 
Consequently it was only natural that she should hope to get other writers 
interested in supporting what Hagar called the “Woman’s Movement.” With 
this idea in mind, she wrote to Thomas Nelson Page and asked if he would 
publicly support the cause. Page’s answer to her letter is preserved in the 
Johnston papers in the manuscript collection of the Alderman Library of 
the University of Virginia. 

Harriet Holman of Duke University had not seen this letter when she 
wrote her dissertation on Page, but when she read Miss Johnston's request, 
in the Page papers at Duke, she wisely surmised his reaction. She pointed 
out a passage from his novel, John Marvel, Assistant (1909) as an expression 
of how he felt in the matter.? Glave, the narrator, in speaking to a dinner 
companion, used almost the same phrases as Page wrote to Miss Johnston. 

Here, then, is the exchange of letters, printed by the kind permission of 
Miss Elizabeth Johnston, sister of the novelist, and of the Duke University 
and University of Virginia libraries. 


February 26, 1910, 110 East Franklin Street, Richmond, Virginia 


My Dear Mr. Page, — 

Will you kindly and patiently read a letter from me upon a subject to 
which you may or may not have given some thought — the subject of the 

*Mr. Roberson, who was formerly a graduate student in English at the University of Virginia, is 
now studying Chinese at the Army Language School, Presidio of Monterey, California. 

1Equal Suffrage League of Virginia, Yearbook (Richmond, 1916). Miss Johnston is also listed 


as a speaker at the League’s convention. 
2Harriet R. Holman, “The Li Career of Thomas Nelson Page, 1884-1910,” Duke 


University dissertation, ye om sed permission. The reference to John Marvel is to 


Volume XVI, pp. 244-245, of Plantation Edition of Page’s works. 
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Franchise for Woman. In common with many others, I am fighting for 
this old, old right, for this more than ever necessity for her self-preservation, 
her self-development, for this needed weapon in her struggle, which is 
Nature's struggle, for a higher human type, and a better environment in 
which to rear that type. With others, I hold that, with all the evolutionary 
force behind it, this movement is bound to enlarge and eventually to succeed. 
And I hold that there offers today, no more patriotic service that good men 
and good women can render to Virginia, to the South, to the country at 
large, than just this acceptance of inevitable conditions and their enlightened 
guidance and education of this coming electorate. 

Those of us in Richmond who are leaders of the Virginia movement are 
very desirous that when a Virginian, man or woman, whom Virginia holds 
in honour, believes that Virginia women are worthy of that political liberty 
which they surely helped to win and keep, that such an one would do us 
the very great kindness, and our cause the service, of simply writing to one 
of our daily papers a few lines stating his view upon the subject and his 
reason for holding it. Especially are we anxious that our writers, thinkers, 
and educators should do this. The movement is an ethical movement, and we 
wish it to keep that stamp. I, of course, have written, Ellen Glasgow has 
spoken through an interview, Dr. Tyler of William and Mary’ has not only 
written to the paper but belongs to our League — and others have given 
their opinion. 

I do not like to ask so considerable a favor; but I have the success of this 
cause very deeply at heart; your opinion would carry marked weight — and 
I do ask the favor. I am asking, very boldly, that — if you believe in political 
liberty for women, you will write to the Times-Dispatch and say so. 

Of all your short story work do you know what most appeals to me? Your 
“My Cousin Fanny.” There, if you will, was “indirect influence.” But is it 
not waste — waste — waste that the moral passion which is an attribute of 
womanhood in the round should not be allowed to work directly? 

Do not let this letter vex you if you feel that you cannot grant its request. 
I am, I trust in God, a sensible woman, and I will take a declination sensibly. 
But all the same, I hope you will be able to grant it! 

Perhaps you may care to glance over the enclosed pamphlet and leaflet 
of my production, and also at Dr. Tyler’s letter to the Times-Dispatch. 

I remember with much pleasure our meeting in Washington. If you and 
Mrs. Page are ever in Richmond pray let me know it. 


SLyon Gardiner Tyler, President of the College of William and Mary, 1888-1919. 
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My next book is to be a long war story. At present I have only to raise my 
eye to see a string of famished, ragged, gaunt and heroic confederates! 


Believe me, my dear Mr. P age Very sincerely yours, 


Mary JoHnston 


March 6, 1910, 1759 R Street, Corner, New Hampshire Avenue 
[Washington, D. C.] 
My dear Miss Mary Johnston: 


Before I begin to write on the subject of your letter I must tell you that 
after sending my letter last winter I carried out my promise and read your 
book from back to back* as I have read all your books with the greatest 
interest and generally with the greatest pleasure. It is a wonderfully strong 
piece of work — and your eloquence at times quite swept me away. I did not 
like Rand himself — naturally — and possibly you did not expect one who 
belonged to the Cary Clan to like him —so this does not matter. The 
question really is, was he true to life. I am inclined to think he was. But 
I am not sure about that young fellow’s hanging onto his passion for 
revenge. I think that when Rand gave himself up the avenger sh* have said 
Go for your wife’s sake. I think this would have been truer to the Virginian’s 
character. However, you made him and had some purpose in your mind 
when you ended them [sic] which I probably have overlooked — only, I do 
not like purposeful endings. I want them to be true to life. So I never 
liked the man left in the woods in “Prisoners of Hope.” All of which I am 
saying because we come of the same blood. 

And now to come to the other matter in which you are interested and 
which you present with your usual cleverness and —I was going to say 
plausibility; but I mean something much better than this. I am not in 
sympathy with the woman's rights movement though I am in sympathy 
with women. I feel that they are entitled to more recognition — more 
expressed recognition than they have had in the past — but whether they 
will be any better off or do any better when they have votes I do not know. 
I only know one thing surely that if they have the “rights” which we hear 
of and wish them recognized they will get it done. At present whether they 
are entitled to “rights” or not, they do not appear to me to have any special 
wish to have them put into practical operation. Such a movement as that 
which you have testified an interest in appears to me not in the least 


4Lewis Rand (Boston and New York, 1908). 
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spontaneous or real or essential. I saw its inception in Eng* and its leap 
across to this country with its weary beginning here — and it appeared all 
machine made and unreal. Feeling about it seems to have been churned 
up. It has not been like the grain of mustard seed, but rather like a 
transplanted cutting which has had to be carefully tended and artificially 
watered. Now your part in it I am far from including in this. I am wonder- 
ing, however, if your interest in it is not a mere intellectual divertissement. 
What are you going to do with the right of electoral franchise when you 
get it? I know no valid objection to your having it except one which is 
wholly personal. But I am far from feeling sure that women will not be 
chief sufferers from this innovation. 1 mean women of refinement — the 
best. Wherever there is a moral principle involved, women always have 
had an influence which is, unless I am mistaken in my conviction greater 
than it would be if she had the ballot. They have always been the chief 
inspiration in deeds of valor and emprise. They make and mark now the 
standard of virtue and of manners. As an illustration of the first proposition — 
her influence on great movements founded on a moral principle. Women 
brought about the destruction of slavery. I have always heard that they 
brought on the war — certainly they kept it going on. Now whether these 
instances are correctly cited or not, how would she be better off with the 
ballot? Mark me, I am strongly in favor of her having her equal opportunity 
in life. My objection to going in with the present agitators — if this can be 
feminized — is not at all on the old grounds. I have always spoken for 
women’s rights in the field of work of every kind and shall continue to do so. 
But I do not believe in universal suffrage. Except theoretically. I believe 
in a qualified but extensive suffrage — extensive enough, if you please, to 
include women properly qualified — in all such relations as affect both sexes. 
I see this is not clear. I mean giving the properly qualified class a vote in 
all matters affecting both sexes. Possibly, if you and your friends in 
Richmond who belong to the Suffragists’ League there were the only persons 
to whom the suffrage was to be extended, I might advocate such extension 
at once; but I should hesitate long before extending it sweepingly to any 
great class who have not had experience to fit them for its exercise. I am 
quite well aware that my declaration of views will not have the least 
effect on yours — not as much nearly as yours has had on me — but I am 
trying to make my position plain. The women —I should say that I think 
of them as ladies — but use the other term as the proper one in this discussion 
— I mean the conventional one — well then, the women I have known best 
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and admired most in life did not want the ballot — and those I have admired 
least have mainly been those who appeared disposed to agitate to get it. 
I shall have to recast my statement before long if you and others go to 
espousing the cause; but meantime I can only say that I wish you would 
let woman-suffrage alone with all the self-chaining to benches, etc. and 
chain yourself to that work which has given you your fame and Virginia 
so wonderful an example of intellectual and imaginative womanhood among 
her unvoting daughters. What care you for what these other women are 
scabbling for? Let others write her ballot-extension arguments and even 
her laws — and you write her Romances. There are thousands who are 
your equals at the one, but not one who is your equal at the other. 

And now, though I have not done what you wished, I have done what 
is better and even more flattering — taken all this paper and ink to show 
why I disagree with you — and I am 

Always your admiring reader 
and sincere friend 


Tuo* Netson Pace 
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INSIDE THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION 
OF 1904 


Letters of Allen Caperton Braxton and John W. Daniel 
Edited by Ricuarp B. Doss* 


Tue Democratic National Convention of 1904 in St. Louis was one of the 
liveliest party battles in American history. The choice by two previous 
Democratic conventions of William Jennings Bryan' as the presidential 
candidate and his subsequent defeats had set the stage for a vigorous 
factional struggle. Not only did many party leaders want to get a 1:ew 
candidate, they also wanted to modify drastically the party platform as 
shaped by the free-silver Bryan forces. 

The victory of the conservative faction over Bryan and the nomination 
of Alton Brooks Parker* for President of the United States and Henry 
Gassaway Davis’ for Vice-President amidst much tension and drama has 
been described in general terms. But how and why these nominations were 
brought about and the inside fight on the modification of the platform are 
not well understood. 


The success of the Parker forces was essentially a conservative triumph 
in which the South, and especially Virginia, played an important part. 
Two of the most prominent Virginians in the convention, senior United 
States Senator John W. Daniel of Lynchburg,* and Allen Caperton Braxton 


*Mr. Doss is the author of “Democrats in the Doldrums: Virginia and the National Convention 
of 1904,” Journal of Southern History, XX (November 1954), 511-529. 

!The best of several weak biographies of Bryan is probably Paxton Hibben, The Peerless 
Leader: William Jennings — ew York, 1929); see also John Spencer Bassett and Allen 

ohnson, “William ny = Dictionary of American Biography, eds. Allen Johnson and 
Malone, 22 vols. (New York, 1928-1944), III, 191-197. Hereafter cited as DAB. 

2Parker was the presiding judge of the New York Supreme Court of Appeals to which he had 
been appointed by Bavid Bennett Hill (see footnote 7) after having successfully managed Hill's 
ign for or. Edward Conrad Smith, “Alton Brooks Parker,” DAB, XIV, 212-214. 
ondDavis, a West Virginian, was a wealthy timber, coal, and railroad magnate with many eastern 
ties. He had been elected to the United States Senate in 1871 and served two terms before 
retiring to attend to his ding business enterprises. Charles M. Pepper, The Life and Times of 

Henry Gassaway Davis, 1823-1916 (New York, 1920), especially pp. 166-178. 

John Warwick Daniel was the son of William Daniel, a prominent Virginia judge. Young 
Daniel had been thrice wounded during the Civil War and walked on crutches as a result. He was 
educated at the University of Virginia law school, was defeated in a close race for Governor of 
Virginia in 1881, and gained his seat in the United States Senate in 1885 from General William 

one. Senator Daniel had been an arch-advocate of Bryan’s free-silver panacea and the keynote 
quae Se Democratic National Convention of 1896, but he was also one of the first to propose 

t of free silver. See Sylvia D. Vecellio, “John Warwick Daniel, The Lame Fick of 


Lynchburg” (M.A, thesis, University of Virginia, 1950) for his early life; and Richard B. Doss, 
“John Warwick Daniel: A Study in the Virginia Democracy” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Virginia, 1955). 
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of Staunton,” have left their first-hand impressions of this Democratic melee. 
Braxton, a brilliant lawyer and prominent member of the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1901-1902, was a delegate-at-large to St. Louis 
but received no important committee assignment there. Daniel, however, 
gained the chairmanship of the Platform Committee, where the real struggle 
with Bryan occurred, and made Braxton a supernumerary to the committee. 
Braxton took advantage of that and other opportunities to observe history in 
the making, and recorded shortly afterwards the account reproduced below. 

Senator Daniel, upon being sent a copy of Braxton’s account for comment, 
recorded hurriedly his own impressions in the form of concise longhand 
corrections or additions to Braxton’s statements. Though Daniel's notes 
are here printed immediately following Braxton’s account, the editor by 
bracketed letters in the Braxton account has referred the reader to the 
pertinent Daniel comments. 

A third but less important set of impressions is recorded within these docu- 
ments. Fred Harper, Daniel’s son-in-law and law partner, became the 
Platform Committee secretary, and, upon examination of the Braxton 
document and Daniel notes, inserted in their margins several of his own 
observations. The editor has inserted these short notes within brackets 
at the appropriate places in both the Braxton and Daniel accounts. The 
original manuscript accounts are in the Allen Caperton Braxton Papers, 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia. 


Hon. Joun W. Dante Staunton, Va., July 11, 1904 
Lynchburg, Va. 


My dear Senator:— 

As a sort of memorandum of the somewhat historical occurrences which 
came under my observation during the Democratic National Convention 
at St. Louis which has just adjourned, I write you this letter to recite those 
occurrences to you as I recall them, with the request that you correct any 
inaccuracies and supply any omissions which you may observe in the recital. 


5Braxton, whose maternal grandfather, Allen T. Caperton, had been United States Senator 
from West Virginia had experienced difficult early years as a railroad brakeman, bookkeeper, and 
civil engineer. With the help of friends he established a law practice in Staunton and became 
city attorney and Commonwealth’s Attorney for Augusta County in 1885. His outstanding work 
as chairman of the committee on the corporation commission in the Virginia Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1901-1902 had established him as one of the Democratic leaders of the Old Dominion. 
Men of Mark in Virginia, ed. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 2 vols. (Washington, 1907), I, 220-223; and 
Ralph Clipman McDanel, The Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1901-1902 (Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in History and Political Science, Forty-Sixth Series, Number 3), pp. 59-83. 
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The Virginia delegation reached St. Louis about 1 o'clock on Monday 
night, July 4th, 1904, stopping at the St. Nicholas Hotel. On our trip 
from Virginia to St. Louis, I gave you a tentative draft which I had made 
of a national platform, which you read, and, in the main, approved of. You 
told me that if I would like to second the nomination of Mr. Parker, you 
thought there would be no difficulty in your securing for me an oppor- 
tunity to do so. This offer, however, I declined, as I was not prepared to 
make a seconding speech. At Cincinnati, several of us, including Senator 
Martin® and myself, sent telegrams to Senator Hill,’ assuring him that the 
Virginia delegation, acting under the unit rule, would, in our opinion, 
undoubtedly be for Parker, and that he should disregard any rumors to 
the contrary. [A] On the cars, I told Senator Martin that I thought he was 
entitled to the chairmanship of the delegation if he desired it, and I was 
satished that the delegation would unanimously elect him; and I expressed 
the same opinion to you as to your selection as member of the Resolutions 
Committee. At ten o'clock on Tuesday morning, July 5th, our delegation 
held a meeting in the delegation room at the St. Nicholas, at which Martin 
was elected chairman [B] and Mr. Joseph Button® Secretary; you were 
selected for membership on the Resolutions Committee, I for membership 
on the Committee to notify the President, Rorer A. James’ for membership 
on the Committee on Credentials, $. Gordon Cummings" for membership 
on the Committee on Permanent Organization, and Claggett B. Jones" 
for membership on the Committee on Rules, 


snember-of-the-National-Commitiee. You and Senator Martin had, before 


6Thomas Staples Martin, junior United States Senator from Virginia was a native of Scottsville, 
Virginia, a railroad lawyer, and leader of the so-called Democratic machine in his state. See James 
Adam Bear, Jr., “Thomas Staples Martin, A Study in Virginia Politics, 1883-1896” (M.A. thesis, 
University of Virginia, 1952). 

7David Bennett Hill was a successful Albany, New York, lawyer who had been lieutenant 
= or under Grover Cleveland and then governor, 1885-1891. Hill entered the United States 

te in 1892 for one term, after which he returned to his Albany law practice and leadership 
of a strong faction of New York Democrats. He was the principal manager of Parker's nomination 
cam) . Harry J. Carman, “David Bennett Hill,” DAB. IX, 28-29. 
atten, a ye tk of Lynchburg and former editor of the Appomattox Times, was 

1904 as the secretary to the State Democratic Committee. History of Virginia, 6 vols. (Chisago 
and New York, 1924), IV, 116. 

9James was a successful Danville business man, being a Dan River Mills director, bank director, 
and owner of the Danville Register, who eventually became a man from Virginia’s Sixth 
District and who succeeded J. Taylor Ellyson as of the he fone Democratic Committee in 
1917. History of Virginia, V, 515. 

10Cummings was a Hampton, Virginia, lawyer and delegate to the convention from Virginia’s 
Second District. Official Report of the Proceedings of the Democratic National Convention held in 
St. Louis... July 6, 7, 8, and 9, 1904, p. Sc, becelite cited as Convention Proceedings, 1904. 

liClaggett ‘Bennett Jones was a member of the State Democratic Committee and Common- 
wealth’s Attorney for King and Queen County. He soon became Judge of the Thirteenth 
Judicial District of Virginia History of Virginia, V, 333. 
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the meeting, stated to me that you would be glad to support me, and you 
thought the meeting would elect me, to any of the offices they had to fill 
(except chairman and member of the Resolutions Committee); and you 
asked me to make my selection, suggesting, however, that the most desirable 
position would be that of the Virginia member of the honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents of the convention. I stated then, as I had done in reply to your kind 
offer to secure me an opportunity to second Mr. Parker's nomination, that 
I was not seeking, and did not particularly desire, any position, but that 
I was not averse to serving in any capacity to which the delegation might 
see fit to assign me. I think it was then understood that you and Senator 
Martin would support me as the honorary Vice-President of the Convention. 
Shortly before our meeting took place, Senator Martin told me that he had 
received a notification from the National Committee, of the positions which 
our delegation was to fill, and that the position of honorary Vice-President 
was not among them; that in consequence of the non-existence of this 
position, it was suggested by my friends that I be put upon the committee 
to notify the President, a suggestion which I at once acquiesced in. During 
the meeting of the delegation, after all of the Virginia offices had been 
filled, including also the election of Mr. Roy B. Smith’? as member of the 
Committee to notify the Vice-President, Mr. J. B. T. Thornton™ stated 
that he was informed that there would be an honorary Vice-President of 
the Convention assigned to each State, notwithstanding the omission of 
that office from the list of offices furnished to Senator Martin; and he 
therefore moved that, should such a position be assigned to this State,"* 
Governor Montague” should be elected as the man to fill it —a motion 
which was unanimously adopted. It was also unanimously resolved that 
the chairman of the delegation be instructed to cast the solid vote of Virginia 
for the nomination of Judge Parker as President so long as his name should 
be before the Convention. [C] The meeting then, having been in session 
about 15 minutes, adjourned, and the delegation never held any further 


meeting. 


12Roy B. Smith was a delegate to the convention from Virginia’s Sixth District. Convention 
Prednis, 1904, p. 81. 

13}, B. T. Thornton was a delegate to the convention from Virginia’s Eighth District. Conven- 
tion Proceedings, 1904, p. 81. 

14Jt was decided that each state should have an honorary vice-president. This was a lesser 
honor bestowed upon favorite sons. 

15Andrew Jackson sere a native of Campbell County, Virginia, was a prominent lawyer 
and former Attorney General of the state and was noted for his ition to the Martin organiza- 
tion. Men of Mark in Virginia, ed. Lyon Gardiner Tyler, 5 9 (Washington, D. C., 1906- 
1909), I, 316-319. 
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Shortly before this meeting was held, Mr. Thomas F. Ryan,"* a member 
of our delegation, who happened to be stopping at the Planters’ Hotel, 
joined the delegation at the St. Nicholas, and announced his intention of 
offering a resolution instructing for Senator Gorman" for President. 
[D] You, I and Senator Martin, and, I think, Mr. Flood,” privately con- 
ferred with Mr. Ryan and urged him not to do this, assuring him that his 
resolution would be voted down. Mr. Ryan accordingly abandoned his 
intention and did not offer the resolution, though he sat with us and 
participated in the meeting throughout. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the meeting, Senator Martin, 
myself, Mr. Flood, and one or two others, went to the Southern Hotel to 
call on Mr. Hill," where we found him with a great crowd of several 
hundred people pressing around him and shaking his hands [E]. Mr. 
Martin and I both commented to each other upon the undesirableness of 
Mr. Hill being so much in evidence, and of his wasting so much valuable 
time in holding an idle reception. When we first met Hill, he asked 
Martin very particularly for you, and requested that you be told that he 
wanted to see you. About an hour after this, I saw Mr. Hill in his room 
by himself, and asked him if he had any choice as to the Vice-Presidency; 
but he said that he did not. He mentioned the name of Mr. Turner” in 
that connection, but said he had not yet had time to consider the matter 
definitely and would probably not do so until after the presidential 
nomination. 


The Convention met at twelve o'clock. John Sharp Williams was 


16Thomas Fortune Ryan was a native of Nelson County, Virginia, and a te to the 
convention from Virginia’s Tenth District. He was a very wealthy New York stock broker and 
street railway magnate, who owned much property in Virginia. Max Lerner, “Thomas Fortune 
Ryan,” DAB, XVI, 265-268. 

17Arthur Pue Gorman, senior United States Senator from eee and longtime Democratic 
caucus and minority leader, was also a successful Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company executive. 
John R. Lamert, Arthur Pue Gorman (Baton Rouge, 1953), especially pp. 313-322. 

18Henry Delaware Flood of Appomattox County was congressman from the Tenth District, had 
served prominently in the constitutional convention of 1901-1902, and was Martin's right-hand 
man in the state Democratic organization. Encyclopedia of Virginia Biography, ed. Lyon Gardiner 
Tyler, 5 vols, (New York, 1915), IV, 373-374. 

19David B. Hill of New York, see footnote 7. 

20George Turner, former United States Senator from the state of Washington, 1897-1903, had 
been a Republican during Reconstruction days, but should have been best remembered for his 
outstanding work in the state constitutional convention of 1889. George W. Fuller, “George 
Turner,” DAB, XIX, 64-6s. 

21John Sharp Williams was a prominent Mississippi congressman and the House minori 
leader. Educated at Sewanee, Heidelberg, and the University of Virginia, he was one of the 
most intelligent and best respected statesmen in the South during this period. See George Coleman 
Osborn, John Sharp Williams, Planter-Statesman of the Deep South (Baton Rouge, 1943), 


especially pp. 115-117. 
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elected temporary Chairman and delivered his speech;” the standing com- 
mittees were appointed; and the Convention adjourned until ten o'clock 
on Thursday morning. 

I did not see you any more that day [F]; nor did anything worth 
mentioning come under my observation until the next morning [July 7], 
when, about half past eight o'clock, I met you just outside the St. Nicholas 
on your way to the Southern Hotel where you told me your Committee 
on Resolutions® would meet, you having in the meantime been elected 
Chairman of that committee. In about a half hour I followed you to the 
Southern, and sent my card in to the Committee room. It was then a 
few minutes after nine o'clock, Thursday morning. You told me that the 
session then going on was that of a sub-committee, appointed to draft a 
platform; and although you were sitting with closed doors, you asked me 
to remain as I might be of some assistance, either to you or to the Com- 
mittee [G]. This sub-committee was composed originally, as I recall, of 
nine men [H], of whom I happen to remember the following: yourself, 
Mr. Hill, Mr. Cable of Illinois,* John Poe of Maryland,* Mr. Bryan, 
Shiveley of Indiana,* Hamlin of Massachusetts,”’ Patterson of Pennsyl- 
vania,” and Davis of West Virginia. You told me that after the formation 
of this committee, Senator Newlands of Nevada” insisted on the committee 
being increased to eleven men; and that in consequence of this being done, 


“This was the keynote speech which traditionally opened the issues of the forthcoming 


campaign. 

23More often called the Platform Committee. 

Benjamin Taylor Cable, former congressman from Illinois, who had held high state and 
national party offices and had retired to private business in 1893. Biographical Directory of the 
American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington, 1928), p. 773; hereafter cited as Biographical 
Directory. 

John P. Poe was a prominent Baltimore lawyer who is best remembered for his codification 
of the Public General Laws of Maryland, completed in 1905. Who Was Who in America, 2 vols. 
South Bend He was first elected to Con 

amin Franklin Shively prominent a . He was first e to 
in 1884 as a National Auth He was elected in 1886 and served 
1893. Biographical Directory, p. 1809. 

27Charles Sumner Hamlin had been assistant secretary of the Treasury, 1893-1897, and a 
commissioner in the seal disputes negotiations of 1897; he later became a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors. The National Cyclopedia of American Biography, 46 vols. to date 
CNew York, 1892- ), XXVIII, 478-479; hereafter cited as National Cyclopedia. 

2%Braxton was undoubtedly referring to Robert Emory Pattison, prominent Philadelphia lawyer 
and insurance executive, who had twice been governor of Pennsylvania and was that state’s 
member of the Platform Committee in this convention. John H. Frederick, “Robert Emory 
Pattison,” DAB, XIV, 313-314; Convention Proceedings, 1904, p. 45- 

29Francis Griffith Newlands, who was elected to the Senate in 1903, had been a leader of 
Nevada’s free-silver bloc in the House of Representatives. Arthur B. Darling, “Francis Griffith 
Newlands,” DAB, XIII, 462-463. 
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Senator Newlands and Mr. Dubois of Idaho” were added to the committee. 
When I came into the Committee room, Newlands was insisting upon the 
insertion of a plank claiming credit to the Democratic party for the “New- 
lands Irrigation Bill.”*' You told me that the former clerk of the Committee 
had left you all, and accordingly your son-in-law, Mr. Harper,” agreed to 
act as clerk of the sub-committee [I]. He afterwards acted continuously 
as clerk of the full committee, remaining on duty without interruption 
some thirty hours. 

The sub-committee completed its report of a platform, which was laid 
before the full committee about five o'clock in the afternoon. This report 
contained a so-called “gold plank,” which was, however, a mere recognition 
of the existing gold standard, and [said?] that by reason of the large amount 
of the recent discoveries of gold, the money question was no longer an 
issue. Mr. Bryan opposed this in the sub-committee, but it was adopted 
in spite of his opposition [J]. Mr. Bryan expressed himself in the sub- 
committee as satisfied with the statement of the principle of opposition to 
trusts and monopolies, but he insisted that we should add some specific 
remedy, and he said that if no other remedy were offered he would insist 
upon the reaffirmation of the Kansas City platform,® in so far as demanding 
that no corporation be permitted to engage in inter-state commerce until 
it had established before the proper tribunal that it had no water in its 
stock, and that it had never attempted to monopolize the sale of any 
article [K]. He said, however, that he would be perfectly willing to “adopt 
any other remedy” in lieu of this, which might be suggested, but he insisted 
that some specific remedy should be named. In this position, Mr. Newlands, 
who seemed to be very much in sympathy with Mr. Bryan, suggested that 
in lieu of the Kansas City platform, we provide that no corporation should 
engage in inter-state business whose gross annual income was over five 
million dollars, and that no manufacturing company should engage in 
inter-state business which had more than one plant [L]. Mr. Bryan at this 
time neither accepted nor repudiated these suggestions; but the sub-com- 
mittee decided not to specify any particular remedy for trusts and monopolies, 
further than the enforcement of the present laws against them, and the 
enactment of such future laws as might be found necessary and desirable 


Fred Thomas DuBois, United States Senator from Idaho, 1901-1907, left the Republican 
party in 1896 when it declared in favor of a — gold standard and campaigned for Bryan. 
e was elected to the Senate in 1901 as a Silver Republican. Biographical Directory, p- 922. 

31More often called the Reclamation Act of 1902. 

32Fred Harper; see introduction. 

33The Democratic platform of 1900 reiterated the demands for free and unlimited coinage of 
silver and stricter federal regulation of trusts, Convention Proceedings, 1900, pp. 131-132. 
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for their destruction. During the latter part of the session of the sub- 
committee, Mr. Bryan was absent; being engaged, as I understood, in 
conducting before the Convention the case of the contesting Illinois delega- 
tion™* — a case which he lost by a two to one adverse vote. 

Upon the assembling of the full Committee about five or six o'clock in 
the evening of Thursday, the 7th, the report of the sub-committee was laid 
before it. In addition to the members of the sub-committee, there were 
present in the full Committee Messrs. Bailey® of Texas, Carmack of 
Tennessee,* Sharp Williams of Mississippi, Tillman of South Carolina,*’ 
Cannon of Utah,™ Pettigrew of Dakota,** Thomas of Colorado,“ McMahon 
(?) of Ohio,” Beckham of Kentucky,* [Heard] of Missouri,® and others — 
the only persons, not members of the Committee, being Mr. Harper who 
acted as Secretary, and I, who acted as a sort of supernumerary. This com- 
mittee remained in session continuously until half past eleven o'clock on 
Friday morning, most of the time being taken up in contests with Mr. Bryan. 
The most notable features of this historic session, as I now recall them 
were as follows: 


“Bryan was protesting against the Illinois Democratic Central Committee headed by John P. 
Hopkins, which, said Bryan, “. . . finding itself in a minority in the State convention . . . 
deliberately planned to override the will of the Democratic voters of the State and secure by fraud 
and intimidation a majority of the delegates to the National Convention.” Bryan's minority report, 
designed to unseat the Hopkins delegates, was defeated by a vote of 647 to 299. Convention 
Proceedings, 1904, pp. 121-122. 

3SJoseph Weldon =~ United States Senator and Senate minority leader, had been a 
Con; from the Fifth Texas District for five terms and House minority leader in the 
McKi administration. Sam Hanna Acheson, Joe Bailey, The Last Democrat (New York, 
1932), especially pp. 169-172. 

%Edward Ward Carmack, junior United States Senator from Tennessee, had been a former 
Prohibitionist newspaper editor in Nashville and Memphis. Walter L. Fleming, “Edward Ward 
Carmack,” DAB, III, 496-497. 

37Benjamin Tillman, or “Pitchfork Ben,” as he was called, was a former Governor of South 
Carolina and in 1904 that state’s senior United States Senator. Francis Butler Simkins, Pitchfork 
Ben Tillman (Baton Rouge, 1944), especially pp. 390-392. 

38Frank Jenne Cannon, United States Senator from Utah and a former territorial delegate, was 
also successful in the mining and newspaper industries. Biographical Directory, p. 785. 

39Richard Franklin Pettigrew, United States Senator, former Representative, and territorial 
delegate from South Dakota, was a staunch single-tax, conservation t and one time Republican. 
Fred E. Haynes, “Richard Franklin Pettigrew,” DAB, XIV, 516-517. 

#0Charles Spalding Thomas, of Denver, had been temporary chairman and keynote speaker at 
the Kansas City meeting in 1900; he was a former Colorado governor and became United States 
Senator in 1913. Biographical Directory, p. 1607. 

41John A. MacMahon, an outstanding Dayton lawyer ,who had been an Ohio congressman, 
1875 to 1881. Biographical Directory, p. 1274. 

#2Governor John Crepps Wickliffe Beckham, a lawyer and former public school principal, 
became United States Senator from Kentucky in 1915. Biographical Directory, p. 685. 

#3Blank in manuscript where name should be. John Thaddeus Heard, Missouri con q 
1885-1895, was his state’s representative on the platform committee. Biographical Di \ 
p. 1082; Convention Proceedings, 1904, p. 45. 
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The Committee had adopted the tariff plank [M] of John Sharp Williams 
as embodied in the Mississippi platform.“ Bryan and Bailey insisted that the 
language of this plank was verbose; and after some considerable debate it 
was condensed into the form in which it was finally adopted, most of the 
language of the condensed form being, however, that of Mr. Williams. 
Williams opposed the condensation and insisted on the plank as originally 
drafted, but he was defeated. 

Bryan proposed the insertion of the silver plank of the Kansas City 
platform, in lieu of the so-called “gold plank” in the report of the sub- 
committee. This was voted down. Bryan then moved a plank demanding 
an income tax. This plank was greatly opposed by Hill and the delegates 
from Connecticut and New Jersey, Ohio, and Massachusetts, saying that 
it would be fatal to the party in their respective States.” It was pointed 
out to Mr. Bryan that, at best, it was brutum fulmen, unless he contemplated 
a constitutional amendment making a federal income tax possible — a course 
which he frankly admitted he did not contemplate. Many of his friends, 
and men who announced themselves as warm advocates of an income tax 
Cincluding, amongst others, Williams and Bailey) literally besought him 
not to insist upon this plank going in; that it could not by possibility 
accomplish any good, and that it might jeopardize the success of the party 
in New York and other States whose support was absolutely essential to a 
democratic victory [N]. In this connection, Mr. Bailey made a most strong 
personal appeal to Mr. Bryan to be more conciliatory, and he told him that 
if he would frankly recognize the changed conditions in the party and meet 
the opposing faction in a spirit of friendliness and harmony, would agree 
to a unanimous report on the platform, and to support the nominee of the 
Convention, he would again be the undisputed leader and uncrowned 
king of the American democracy; but that if he persisted in stubbornly 
standing out for dead issues, or for the reiteration of propositions which 
had been repudiated by the people and by the majority of his own party, 
thus leading to dissensions which would defeat the democratic ticket and 
thus deprive the longsuffering people of the South of their last and only 
hope of relief from the fearful race question which threatened their 
civilization, that those people would never forgive him for the wrong he 
would thus do them so long as time should stand. None of these arguments 


“Osborn, John Sharp Williams, pp. 115-117. 

45For the final draft, see Convention Proceedings, 1904, p. 148. 

46Bryan F. Mahan of Connecticut, Alvah A. Clark of New J , John A. MacMahon of Ohio, 

d Charles S. Hamlin of Massachusetts joined David B. Hill of New York in opposition. 
Convention Proceedings, 1904, p. 45- 
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or entreaties apparently having any effect upon Mr. Bryan, and he stub- 
bornly persisted in holding un to the income tax plank, Mr. Bailey suggested 
that, by way of compromise, the so-called “gold plank” be omitted, if Mr. 
Bryan would omit the income tax; and in the interest of harmony and for 
the good of the party he called upon Mr. Hill to consent to the omission of 
the one and upon Mr. Bryan to consent to the omission of the other; where- 
upon Mr. Hill arose and stated that, while he was willing to make any 
sacrifice of his personal views for the good of the party, yet he could not 
consent to an omission of the so-called gold plank, which he regarded as 
absolutely essential for the success of our party. He pointed out that the 
“gold plank” was, in fact, not a “gold plank,” in that it announced no 
principle and set forth no doctrine, but merely recited an existing fact, the 
truth and accuracy of which everyone agreed to. He said that the money 
question was not an issue in this campaign; that ordinarily a dead issue need 
not be mentioned; but that this issue had been so recently alive, and a strong 
and adverse declaration thereon having been contained in the very last 
national platform of our party, it was necessary, in his opinion, at this 
time, to make some formal and official recognition of its death; and in a 
fervid address he warned the Committee that democratic success in New 
York would be hopeless without this so-called “gold plank,” by which alone 
some assurance could be given to the people, that the democratic party 
recognized the money question as no longer a live issue, and that any 
disturbance of the existing gold standard was at least not contemplated. 
These arguments, in substance, were reiterated by the delegates from 
Connecticut and New Jersey, each of whom stated the utter hopelessness 
of carrying either of their States without the “gold plank” reported by the 
sub-committee; and later on, you yourself reiterated the same arguments and 
urged the retention of this plank, in the interest of democratic success. 
In the course of the debate on this point, it was suggested that the 
nomination of Mr. Parker, a well known gold man, would be a sufficient 
guarantee that the party was no longer contemplating a free silver program; 
whereupon Mr. Bryan asked Mr. Hill if he knew Mr. Parker's sentiments 
on this subject. To this Mr. Hill replied that he did not remember ever 
having spoken to Mr. Parker on the subject; that the money question had 
been so long dead in New York that it was no longer the subject of 
conversation; and that he did not remember any particular occasion on 
which Mr. Parker had expressed himself on this subject; but that he had 
no doubt whatever that Mr. Parker believed in the gold standard, and that 
he (Hill) thought that nobody in the country had any doubt that these were 
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Mr. Parker’s views, although he (Hill) himself had no more definite 
knowledge on the subject than any one else. During this colloquy, or in 
connection therewith, Mr. Bryan, who sat at the side of the table — Mr. Hill 
sitting at the foot —turned sharply upon Mr. Hill, and, with a most 
aggressive and offensive manner, said, as near as I can remember his words: 
“Mr. Hill, try, for once in your life, to be honest, if such a thing be possible 
for you to do.” At this, there was a general murmur of indignation in the 
Committee; whereupon Mr. Hill replied, in effect: “The interests entrusted 
to us here are too momentous for me to allow myself to be diverted from 
the proper consideration of them by any personal attack upon me, however 
gross and however unfounded. I shall therefore not notice your offensive 
language further than to ask that you now state to this Committee what 
single word or act of mine in my entire career would justify you in address- 
ing such language to me.” Several persons putting in their protests against 
Mr. Bryan’s manner in this connection, he said something to the effect 
that he meant no personal insult to Mr. Hill but referred only to what he 
regarded as his lack of candor in public matters. 

Proceeding further with the discussion of the gold plank, the delegate 
from Rhode Island” said that the retention of the gold plank would make 
success in Rhode Island hopeless. To the same effect spoke the delegate 
from Iowa;* and Mr. Shiveley of Indiana® said that not only would the 
retention of the plank make democratic success this fall in Indiana impos- 
sible, but that in his opinion it would absolutely disorganize and disband 
the party in that State. Governor Beckham” also stated that in his opinion 
the retention of the gold plank would certainly defeat the party in Kentucky. 
I thought that Mr. Bailey®* wielded a more potent influence in accomplish- 
ing the abandonment of this plank than any other person [O]. He said, in 
effect, that its retention would be very offensive to the people in his section 
of the country, and particularly to all of the men who had been prominent 
silver men heretofore. He said that they were perfectly willing to drop 
the subject and say nothing about it, but that they were not willing to 
retract or say anything which might be construed as inconsistent with their 
former position on the silver question; and that, if it was retained, he 


*7George W. Greene. Convention Proceedings, 1904, p. 45- 
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certainly intended to fight it on the floor of the Convention, and he 
believed it would be rejected by a two-thirds vote of the members there [P]. 
He said that if the issue were in fact dead, the best way to deal with it would 
be to ignore it; and that a platform was not the place for the recital of dead 
issues. He warned us against introducing the discussion of this matter into 
the Convention; and said that he would not be responsible for the conse- 
quences of such a discussion before such a body; and he again repeated 
his motion that Mr. Bryan should drop the income tax matter and that we 
should drop the gold plank. This argument was also enforced by John 
Sharp Williams, who said, amongst other things, that, if the money ques- 
tion was really dead, he was opposed to writing its epitaph in our platform; 
that if it were sleeping, he believed it wise to let a sleeping dog lie, and 
let it continue its repose until it was awakened by the course of future 
events. He denied that the plank as reported by the sub-committee was, in 
substance, the plank which he had put into the Mississippi constitution.” 
He said he thought it a very dangerous subject to fool with, and he urged 
that we omit all reference to it, claiming that that was the most appropriate 
and logical method of treating an issue which we all admitted was dead. The 
debate, I think, was closed by you, in which you reiterated, in substance, 
the arguments above stated in behalf of retaining the gold plank. You 
started off by most vigorously (and, I believe, most justly) reproving and 
reproaching Mr. Bryan for the course he was pursuing [Q]. You reminded 
him that he held no monopoly of either the intelligence or the virtue of 
the democratic party; that while he might be, as he claimed, a friend 
of the people, he was not their only friend; and that if he thought they 
so regarded him, he was as badly mistaken as he was on many other 
questions. You told him that, having been twice honored by his party 
with a nomination for the highest office in the world, having twice been 
given an absolutely free hand in laying out and conducting the party's 
national campaign, he had only succeeded, on each occasion, in leading 
his party to a crushing defeat [RJ]; that under the circumstances it now 
behooved him to at least uphold the hands of those who were trying to 
gather together the fragments of his scattered forces and to revive and 
reform the armies of democracy; and that it little became him to again 
insist upon thrusting his leadership upon the party, to say nothing of his 
direct and indirect charges against the good faith and integrity of those 
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who differed with him; and you reproached him that, with those incompara- 
ble arms with which God had endowed him, he should not be uniting with 
his brothers to attack the common enemy, but had turned his guns upon his 
comrades, was making war upon those who had fought and starved with 
him in the trenches, and was furnishing aid and comfort to our adversaries 
by his unrestrained abuse and reviling of practically every candidate that 
had so far been suggested for the Presidency. As these shafts were appar- 
ently hitting their mark, the delegate from North Dakota (a blind man) 
called you to order for indulging in personalities, and Senator Tillman, 
who was in the chair, said that he thought we had better avoid further 
recrimination. A number of members protested against your being inter- 
rupted, because they said that for six or eight hours they had listened to 
Mr. Bryan insult every man that opposed him, either by direct charges 
or thinly veiled insinuations as to their good faith, and that they thought 
it came with ill grace from his friends to interrupt you when you were 
simply telling him some wholesome truths in a line which he himself had 
been pursuing. However, you declined any intention of personally affront- 
ing Mr. Bryan, and pursued the line of your argument without further 
criticism of him. 

The vote then being taken, the gold plank was dropped — not as a 
refusal to recognize the gold standard, but merely because of the reasons 
above stated, and as the most fitting and emphatic expression of the idea 
that the money question was not an issue in this campaign, and that 
therefore no man could be precluded from standing upon and endorsing 
the platform, whatever might be his views on the money question. Those 
who opposed the dropping of the gold plank pointed out the fact that if 
nothing had ever been said about it, its omission would not be harmful; but 
that, the plank having once been put into the tentative draft of the 
subcommittee and published to the country, the omission of it afterwards 
would be regarded, not as a mere omission but as a distinct repudiation 
of a recognition of the existing gold standard. This view, however, did not 
prevail, though the events of the following day and night vindicated the 
soundness of the contention. 

I do not recall whether Mr. Bryan’s motion for the income tax was then 
withdrawn by him, or voted down [S]; but it was disposed of in one or 
the other of those ways. [Bryan withdrew it — Harper. ]* 
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This fight has since been regarded and reported by the newspapers as 
a great Bryan victory; but the truth of the matter is, Bryan did not make 
anything like so strong a fight against the gold plank as he made for the 
insertion of the income tax plank and the insertion of a specific remedy 
for the trusts [T]. In fact, he stated that he did not have any particular 
objection to the gold plank as reported by the sub-committee remaining, 
though he preferred it should be omitted. [Bryan stated that he preferred 
the “gold plank” to silence — Harper.] The dropping of this plank was 
due more to the arguments of Messrs. Bailey and Williams as above set 
forth, and the strong statement made by Mr. Shiveley and Governor 
Beckham as to the effect of its retention upon the Indiana and Kentucky 
democracy. 

The next fight, and probably the most vigorous fight made by Mr. Bryan, 
was for the insertion of some specific remedy for the trusts. He argued in 
favor of the remedy above referred to, from the Kansas City platform, and 
repeated, with elaborations, the discussion which had taken place on that 
matter before the sub-committee; and my understanding was that he finally 
agreed to accept the Newlands proposition “or any other,” in lieu of the 
Kansas City remedy, provided only that it be in the form of a specific 
remedy. In my opinion Mr. Bryan never showed the shallowness of his 
judgment, and his great lack of wisdom, more than he did in the discussion 
of this matter. He seemed unable to understand that by tying down the 
opponents of the trusts to one specific remedy, he excluded all of those 
who might agree with him in the principle but might not endorse the 
remedy; that the remedies proposed by him and Newlands were no less 
than preposterous, he did not seem to realize; and the most astonishing 
of all of his positions was, his repeated offer to accept “any” remedy which 
might be proposed, in lieu of the Kansas City remedy. That the trust evil 
is novel, intricate, far-reaching, and of great difficulty; that the greatest 
men of both parties have so far cudgelled their brains in vain to devise any 
adequate and suitable remedy for trust abuses that would not be worse 
than the disease itself; that the remedy for these evils is probably the 
most difficult question of statesmanship which now is before the American 
people — are matters which seemed to have made no impression upon him 
at all, and he repeatedly reiterated his willingness to accept and prescribe, 
as one of the articles of democratic faith by which one’s party loyalty should 
be tested, any nostrum which any political quack might suggest upon the 
spur of the moment, for this grave and complicated public evil, provided 


only that it professed to be a remedy. I could not have conceived that any 
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man could have taken such a position as this if I had not witnessed it with 
my own eyes and ears. Finally Mr. Bryan was defeated on this question, 
as he had been upon the income tax plank, and in fact upon every material 
issue that he had fought on in the Committee, with the sole exception of 
the gold plank which had been disposed of through the efforts of Messrs. 
Williams and Bailey, for the purpose, and in the spirit, above set forth. 

The platform was thus adopted without a dissent; and the Convention 
was adjourne~ till eight o'clock, by which time the platform could be 
arranged in form and printed. At eight o'clock you presented the platform 
to the Convention, and it was adopted without debate. The Convention 
then embarked upon the nomination of president; and about five o'clock on 
Saturday morning came to a vote — Mr. Parker being nominated on the 
first ballot. 

Nothing then remained for the Convention to do on Saturday but to 
nominate a vice-president. On Thursday it had been currently reported 
that ex-Senator Turner of Washington had been selected by the Parker 
people as their candidate for the vice-presidency. Mr. Hill had spoken to 
me favorably of him, but had not committed himself to him, at least when 
he talked with me. I told Mr. Hill that I thought it would be a great 
mistake to nominate Turner, both on account of his geographical situation 
and his past political record. Later on, Governor Dockery of Missouri® 
was spoken of very prominently for the position; and as time passed, quite 
a number of candidates were being mentioned; among others, Governor 
Beckham® was urged — lithographs of him being posted up in various 
public places. Governor Aycock of North Carolina” was mentioned in 
this connection; and I myself was asked by a number of friends to allow 
my name to be used in that connection —a request which I of course 
regarded as a very great compliment, but which I promptly and distinctly 
declined. About Friday morning, your own name was on the tongues of 
most of the southern delegates and a number of northern and western ones, 
as a suitable candidate [U]. As I was closely confined with you in the 
Committee on Resolutions I was not aware of the extent to which your 
name had been brought forward, until I went to take lunch at the Hotel 

54 George Turner had been a Republican-appointed federal marshal in Alabama during Recon- 
struction. See footnote 20. 

55Governor Alexander Monroe Dockery had been a congressman from Missouri for many years. 
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about two o'clock on Friday, when I learned from several members of our 
delegation that it was generally supposed that you could get the nomination 
if a distinct effort to that effect were made. I immediately took Messrs. 
Flood and Cummings® of our delegation and returned to the Southern 
Hotel to see you about it. We held a short conference in the hall, when 
it developed that Senator Martin had been to see you about the same 
subject earlier in the day, but was unable to get access to you. You asked 
me what I thought of your running. I told you that I thought, from what 
I could learn, that you would be nominated if you would run; that it would 
give me the greatest pleasure to support you, and that I would do so with 
enthusiasm; but that, as to the wisdom of your making the race, I would 
prefer that you should act upon the advice of some one else, and I suggested 
Senator Martin as the safest and wisest counselor on that subject that I 
could think of. You then said that you would see Martin and determine the 
matter later on. Although I had gone to the Hotel to get my lunch when 
I heard of this matter, I did not wait to get it but came immediately back to 
see you about it; and after this short conference you and I took lunch 
together at the Southern. I then told you that I thought you should not 
fail to have in mind, while considering this important subject, the possi- 
bility that you might be obliged to resign your seat in the Senate if you 
were nominated. I told you that, without knowing much about the subject, 
I did not think of any reason why you could not hold on to your seat in 
the Senate until after the election; but that if your opponent, Mr. 
Fairbanks,” should resign, and your colleague, Judge Parker, should resign, 
I thought that you probably would be compelled to resign or else occupy 
a somewhat invidious attitude, and that I thought you should bear this in 
mind and determine whether or not, under the circumstances, should you 
be forced into such a position, you would be willing to give up your seat 
in the Senate for the uncertainty of election to the vice-presidency. You 
told me you had been thinking of the same matter, and would have these 
considerations in mind when you finally decided the matter. I think it was 
that night that Senator Martin and I and Flood and Cummings again saw 
you about this matter, when you gave your decision to this effect: that you 
thought the nominee for president and his managing friends should have 
the determining, or at any event the principal, voice in the selection of the 
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vice-president, and that, having participated in the nomination of the 
president you would not be willing to run for second place against his 
wishes; that therefore you did not desire to be put in the position of an 
aggressive candidate, but that your services were at the disposal of the 
party, and that if it was deemed best to nominate you, you would accept 
it; that you did not think any man was too big for the position of vice- 
president, and that you did not attempt to disguise the fact that you would 
regard a nomination to that office as a great honor; and that if you should 
be nominated you would be willing to resign your seat in the Senate if 
that should become necessary, though you believed it would not. 

Saturday morning about ten o'clock Senator Martin and I went to see 
Mr. Sheehan® at the Southern, and we remained there in conference 
with him and others off and on all that forenoon, on the subject of the 
vice-presidency. We told the New York gentleman, who seemed to have 
charge of the matter, that we were for you; that we believed you could 
carry the entire south without a question, and that if your name was put 
up you could certainly be nominated; but that if for any reason they 
thought best to take a man from some other State, we would advise them 
as best we could on that subject. 

When we first arrived, they had practically agreed upon Judge Gray 
of Delaware.” Against this both Mr. Martin and I protested, both on 
account of his geographical situation, the fact that he is now holding, 
and has several times held, offices under republican appointment, and that 
he has not always been a supporter of the Democratic ticket [V]. Accord- 
ingly his name was dropped. They then apparently made up their minds 
to nominate Judson Harmon of Ohio;* but both Martin and I thought this 
was an unwise nomination, largely on account of the hostility and factional 
differences existing between Harmon and John R. McLean,® and I think 


William Francis Sheehan of New York, Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
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I am correct in saying that the failure to nominate one or the other of these 
men, if not also the failure to nominate Turner of Washington,* was due 
as much to the vigorous protests of Senator Martin as to any other one 
cause. In my opinion, the nomination of either one of them would have 
been a fatal blunder. Dockery® was then dropped out of consideration; 
and Marshall Field of Illinois® was taken up; but he emphatically refused 
to accept the nomination under any circumstances if it were given to him. 
Rose, and Wall of Wisconsin,® Kilbourne of Ohio,™ and Kern® and 
Shiveley of Indiana” were then seriously considered; but it was agreed on 
all hands that none of them was satisfactory. 

The New York people said that the omission of the gold plank had 
played hob with the party in New York; that they feared that it had 
destroyed our chances of success; but that the only way we could retrieve 
it would be to nominate a vice-president who was a pronounced gold man 
and who would command the support and confidence of the great business 
interests of the country and the gold wing of the party. I was requested to 
get Mr. Thomas F. Ryan to join in our conference on this subject, and I 
did so. Mr. Ryan at once endorsed the suggestion of Mr. Henry G. Davis 
of West Virginia as the candidate. Senator Martin and I had an earnest 
conference about him, and we agreed that if the nomination was not to 
come south, Davis was the best and most available man. His great age we 
both recognized as a decided handicap;” but in all other respects he seemed 
to meet the situation. He is a man of national reputation, an ex-United 
States Senator, a warm friend of Mr. Gorman,” all of whose friends and 
supporters will rally to his assistance, a gold man about whose financial 
views there can be no question, a man of very large means, a democrat who 
had always supported the ticket, and a man who is probably the only living 
man that can carry the State of West Virginia for the democrats. Mr. Martin 
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and I accordingly endorsed and approved of Mr. Davis’ selection, with the 
understanding always, that if the nomination should come south, it should 
come to you [W]. 

Mr. Davis had left St. Louis in the morning, on his return home, and 
great difficulty was experienced in communicating with him. For this 
reason the Convention was adjourned till two o'clock, and from two again 
until 5:20 in the evening. In the meantime, it was pretty well understood 
and practically agreed by the New York men, that should Senator Davis 
decline, then you would be made the nominee. Later on in the evening, 
Davis was communicated with, and expressed his willingness to accept the 
position; and so the Convention assembled at 5:20 o'clock in the evening 
to make the nomination for vice-president. 

At this time everything seemed satisfactory and no one anticipated any 
further rough weather to be encountered. A few minutes after going into 
the Convention hall at 5:20, I observed Senator Martin, who had left the 
Southern some time after I did, talking to Mr. Ryan in a very excited 
manner. I went up to him and asked him what was the matter; and he 
told me that we were ruined, that Mr. Sheehan” had received a telegram 
from Mr. Parker practically declining the nomination unless the gold plank 
were restored. He said that he had begged and implored the New York 
men not to present this telegram to the Convention without a conference 
with the leaders of the party as to what disposition should be made of it; 
but that they had held no such conference, and had determined to present it, 
and it would be presented in a few minutes. Martin seemed to be in 
despair, and I confess that I also felt likewise [X]. I asked Ryan if he could 
suggest anything; he said he could not, that without the gold plank in 
the platform New York was gone anyhow, and that the whole thing might 
as well go with it. I asked Martin if he had any idea what disposition 
was going to be made of the telegram when it was read to the Convention. 
He said he did not have any idea, and he did not think the New Yorkers 
or any one else had any definite plan, and that he thought it was a shame 
that they should do this thing without any conference with the leaders of 
the party; that they were bent and determined to do it and were about to 
do it in the course of a few minutes; that it was now apparently too late 
to forestall or delay them; and that he thought that possibly we were going 
to be asked to propose the reinstatement of the gold plank in the platform. 
I told him that at least you and I and he must have a conference immed- 
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iately. We therefore started for the stand where you were sitting. The 
crush was so great that Martin fell behind and I reached you some minutes 
before he did. About the time I reached you, Tillman” also arrived. He 
was evidently laboring under tremendous excitement. He threw his arms 
around your neck, and upon endeavoring to speak burst into tears and 
wept aloud, so that he could be heard thirty or forty feet off. He implored 
you not to introduce the suggested amendment to the platform [Y]. He 
begged you not to “besmirch” yourself by yielding to any such demand. 
At the use of this word you seemed offended, and replied, “Senator Tillman, 
I do not need your advice nor the advice of any man, to avoid besmirching 
myself.” He immediately apologized (and I am sure from his manner that 
he had meant no offence), and said that he knew you would not willingly 
do any discreditable act, but that he feared that under the stress and excite- 
ment of the moment, not realizing the effect of your act, you might be 
betrayed into taking a step which would expose you to criticism and which 
you would afterwards regret. You then told him to compose himself, and that 
he might be assured that you would not, on such an important matter, 
take any step until you had conferred with your friends, and that you wished 
to have an immediate conference with myself and Senator Martin, who 
had in the meantime come up. I at once approved this and insisted that we 
should withdraw with such other leaders as we could get to. Accordingly 
I called up Senator Hill and Mr. Sheehan, who were sitting in the New 
York delegation immediately in front of us; and also Mr. Poe” of Maryland 
— those three, Tillman, you, I, and Martin and Carmack,” withdrew to a 
corner of the hall, requesting the police to keep back the crowd until we 
could confer. In a few minutes we were joined by Newlands and John 
Sharp Williams, and (I think) Shiveley of Indiana and Cannon of Utah.” 
In the meantime, the hubbub in the house had grown to an uproar. Garbled 
copies of the telegram had been published in the newspapers and were 
being circulated in the crowd. It was said the telegram had been sent to 
Carmack, and demanded the restoration of the gold plank, in offensive 
language. The greatest excitement and indignation was expressed by all 
the delegates, many of whom denounced Mr. Parker for his supposed 
action with the deepest and bitterest anathemas. Our informal conference 
in the corner of the convention hall produced no results. When Williams 
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arrived, he asked for the original telegram, which I got from Sheehan and 
gave to him and of which he took a copy, returning the original to Sheehan. 
About this time, the Convention, being in an uproar, adjourned; and | 
was told that the adjournment was upon the motion of Culbertson of 
Texas,” who moved that proceeding with the nomination for vice-president 
be suspended until we found out whether we had a nominee for president. 
As soon as this adjournment (which was until eight o'clock) took place, I 
urged that we should retire at once to a private room and send for as many 
party leaders as we could get, to determine upon our action. This idea 
was adopted, and we concluded to go to the Southern. We thereupon dis- 
persed with the understanding that we were all to get to the Southern as 
quickly as possible. I arrived there first, and secured a parlor which had 
been used by the New York delegation. Sheehan arrived next. He seemed 
greatly agitated. He said he felt that he was disgraced and ruined; that 
he felt largely responsible for putting this man before the convention; 
that he had gotten this telegram early in the morning; that he could not 
at first believe it was genuine, and refused to act upon it until it had been 
verified, which took about an hour; that he had been ever since trying, for 
some six or seven hours, to communicate with Parker by telephone or 
telegraph, but without success; that he did not know how the existence of 
the telegram had reached the public; that he would gladly have kept it 
back from the Convention, but he felt in honor bound to present it to them, 
as Parker had left him no alternative; in fact, Sheehan seemed almost over- 
come with emotion and about to collapse [Z]. In the meantime arrived 
Hill and ex-Senator Edward Murphy,” McCarren,” Shiveley, Carmack, 
Martin, Foster of Louisiana,*' Newlands, Tillman, Beckham, Ex-Gov. 
Thomas of Colorado,” Poe, Gray (?) of Georgia, Cannon of Utah, and 
two or three others. They all sat about, waiting, I think, for the New York 
men to move; but they seemed perfectly dazed. They made no suggestion, 
they offered nothing, but merely said that they were at their wits’ ends, 
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and could do nothing; that they were willing to do anything that anybody 
else would suggest. I thereupon called attention to the fact that we had but 
a half hour or so to act in, and that something must be done; that we could 
not lie still and die without an effort. They said that we were already dead, 
that there was not the slightest chance now of the party being successful; 
that the omission of the gold plank had made success in New York hopeless, 
and that it was immaterial what steps, if any, we took now. I thereupon 
replied, reminding them that the democracy had fought many losing battles, 
and that we need not despair even if we were certain of losing the coming 
campaign; but that the thing which we should avoid was a collapse in this 
Convention; that it would not do to allow this body to go to pieces; because 
that would not only lose us the coming campaign but would be in all 
probability the end of the Democratic party and a fiasco alike disgraceful 
to us and destructive to our party. This argument seemed to impress them; 
and I then stated that if nobody else would offer something, I would at 
least suggest some method of procedure. I suggested that we call our 
meeting to order, so that we could proceed in some orderly way. I told 
them that I thought Mr. Parker's telegram had been misunderstood; that 
it was not intended as a dictation to the Convention, and that I myself did 
not think he intended it to be read to the Convention, but that he merely 
wished to be sure that his views on this subject were known to the Conven- 
tion, so that, if the Convention regarded it as material, they could act on it. 
I said that I thought the telegram as written, was unfortunately expressed, 
and calculated to produce upon one hastily reading it a different impression 
from what was intended by it; that the New York papers were unanimously 
claiming that the omission of the gold plank from the platform was 
intended by the Convention as practically a free silver declaration, and 
that he (Parker) wished merely to let it be understood that he did not so 
understand it, and that the Convention should know that he did not so 
understand it in time to act upon that knowledge if they so desired. I said 
I believed that Judge Parker would put this idea in another form if requested 
to do so, and I thereupon wrote the following telegram to be sent to 
Parker by Sheehan: 


“If possible, wire me immediately the following: ‘I regard the silence 
of the platform on the money question as an acquiescence in the existing 
standard, which leaves that question no longer at issue. Make this known 
to the Convention.’ I earnestly urge you to send me the above telegram 
immediately, to be used by me in lieu of your telegram of this morning.” 
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This telegram, with some few verbal changes, was accordingly given to 
Sheehan, with a request to renew his efforts to communicate with Parker 
by phone or telegraph, so as to obtain an expression of his views and wishes 
in accordance with the telegram drawn by me. Accordingly, Sheehan left 
the meeting for this purpose, and I have never seen him since. In the 
meantime, I suggested that, as it was very uncertain whether we could 
communicate with Parker, or if so, whether he would make any change in 
his first telegram, we should consider and decide what we should do with 
the telegram already received. Thereupon Senator Martin wrote out the 
following suggested resolution, to be acted on by the Convention: 

“Resolved, that the telegram just read to the Convention be received 
and laid on the table, the position of Judge Parker in favor of the existing 
standard of money having been well known before the telegram was 
received.” | 

I made another draft of a resolution embodying the same idea but in 
somewhat different language. I have not a copy of this resolution, prepared 
by me, but, as near as I can remember it, it was about as follows: 

“The views entertained by Judge Parker on the money question have 
heretofore been well known, and the telegram just received from him 
merely corroborates those views. The omission of all reference to the money 
question in the platform just adopted by this Convention is tantamount to 
the statement that that question is not an issue in this campaign.” 

This draft was approved by Carmack, Martin, Tillman and Hill,“ and 
we were discussing it when, I think, you and Sharp Williams came in. 
It then appeared that, without conference with us, Williams had been think- 
ing along the same lines that we had, and had drawn a resolution in his 
own embodying substantially the same ideas as those embodied in Martin’s 
and mine [AA]. I should have stated, however, that just before Williams 
and you came in, Hill had rather broken in upon the discussion with a state- 
ment of his own position in the matter, to the effect that the telegram which 
had caused the trouble had not been sent to him, and that he knew nothing 
about what Judge Parker meant by it or why he sent it, any more than 
anybody else, and that he was perfectly willing to make any disposition of 
the matter that the meeting thought best. 

As soon as Williams came in, not knowing what had been done before 
his arrival, he addressed the meeting about as follows: “When first I saw 
the telegram tonight, that was sent by Judge Parker to Mr. Sheehan, I con- 


Edward W. Carmack of Tennessee (see footnote 36), Thomas S. Martin (see footnote 6), 
Ben Tillman of South Carolina (see footnote 37), and David B. Hill of New York (see footnote 7). 
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fess that I was not only astonished and shocked but that I was literally 
infuriated. I thought it was an outrageous attempt to dictate to this Con- 
vention, and I resented it with all the earnestness of my nature, as a piece 
of arrogant presumption and as a treacherous attack upon his own party at 
a critical moment. I took it, however, and have since carefully studied it, 
and I now see clearly that I had entirely misconceived its purport, and I 
am convinced that it was conceived by a most high minded and courageous 
man, and that it has nothing in it which can justify the charge that it was 
an attempt in any way to dictate to this Convention. I doubt if it was 
intended to be shown to the Convention; but garbled and inaccurate copies 
of it having been given to the press, I believe that we are obliged now to read 
it to the Convention, so that they may see what the true telegram was. 
I suggest, therefore, that we read it to be Convention and dispose of it by 
adopting the following resolution: 

“Whereas the platform adopted by this convention is silent on the 
question of the monetary standard, because it is not regarded by us as 
a possible issue in this campaign and only campaign issues were mentioned 
in the platform; therefore, Be it Resolved, that there is nothing in the views 
expressed by Judge Parker in the telegram just received, which precludes 
a man entertaining them from accepting a nomination on said platform.” 

Tillman expressed some dissent from this, but his good faith and patriotic 
desire to prevent any catastrophe or injury to the party overcame everything 
else, and he seemed to be making the most earnest effort to control his 
feelings and consider the matter from a calm standpoint, and was apparently 
coming rapidly to the same conclusion that Williams had. Senator Foster 
of Louisiana® thereupon addressed the meeting in an earnest appeal to 
take the course indicated by the resolutions of Williams, Martin and myself. 
You suggested that probably the Williams resolution was too long, and that 
it would be best to leave off the preamble and adopt only the last sentence 
[BB]. I thereupon addressed the meeting at length. I favored the Williams 
resolution in the form in which he had drawn it. I said that the unfortunate 
wording of Parker’s telegram had led to a misunderstanding of its true 
import; and I thought therefore it was particularly desirable, in order to 
avoid further misunderstanding, that our resolution based upon that tele- 
gram should carry with it the explanation for the action. I said that I was 
convinced that we had all misconceived the true import of Parker's telegram; 
that I did not believe it was ever intended by him to be shown to the 


®Murphy J. Foster. See footnote 81. 
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Convention; but now that it had gotten to the public in an incorrect form, 
I believed there was nothing left but to show it to the Convention; that 
it was out of the question to allow Parker to withdraw, because if he did 
so under the circumstances, our platform would amount to a free silver 
declaration, in that the Convention, by permitting Parker to resign, would 
have practically said that no gold democrat could stand on that platform. 
That we could not amend the platform now with decency and self respect, 
and if we did so amend it we would incur the charge of servility to a party 
dictator. I said that if we would put ourselves in Parker's position, we 
would see the matter in an entirely different light; that the report of the 
sub-committee which contained the “gold plank” appeared in the papers 
on Friday; on Saturday the papers for the first time published the platform 
as adopted, with the “gold plank” left out, and all the papers seen by Parker 
declared that the rejection of the “gold plank” was regarded and intended 
by the Convention as a declaration for free silver; that under the circum- 
stances he must have thought it possible that the Convention, if it intended 
its silence to mean free silver, had nominated him under a misapprehension, 
and that he merely wished to tell his friend Sheehan to be sure to see 
that the Convention did not misunderstand him on this subject, and that 
if his views on the money question had been misunderstood by them he 
would not embarrass them by holding on to a nomination made under a 
misapprehension. 

This line of argument seemed to prevail. I do not think any one spoke 
after I did; and our meeting immediately adopted the Williams resolution, 
and decided that Williams should introduce it and that Tillman (who had 
been known to be one of the most outspoken delegates in his denunciation 
of the telegram as originally understood) should be the one to second the 
Williams resolution, so as to reassure the delegates that it correctly and 
satisfactorily disposed of the situation. We then returned at once to the 
Convention, which in the meantime had reassembled, and you, I, Williams, 
Tillman and Carmack took the stand [CC]. Returning to the Convention, 
Williams and I and Foster and one other man (whose name I forget) 
traveled together on the street car. Discussing the matter as we went up, 
we decided that the Williams Resolution, instead of being in the form 
of a preamble and resolution as adopted, had better be in the form of 
a reply telegram to Judge Parker, and accordingly the necessary corrections 
were made on the car. 

When we reached the Convention, Williams made an explanatory 
statement. He told the delegates that a garbled and incorrect account of 
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the telegram had been published in hostile papers, in which it was said that 
Senator Carmack had received a telegram from Judge Parker demanding 
the restoration of the gold plank, and threatening to resign if it was not 
done; that in truth Senator Carmack had never received any communication 
in his life from Judge Parker; that Mr. Parker had made no demand or 
request of anyone, that any change be made in the platform; that in view 
of the fact that the New York papers had charged the platform to be a 
free silver platform, Judge Parker had merely said that if it was so intended 
by the Convention and his views on the money question were offensive to 
them, his resignation was at their disposal, and he did not want to embarrass 
them by holding on to a nomination made under a misapprehension. This 
not only satisfied the Convention but filled them with enthusiasm and 
admiration for Judge Parker, as evidenced by their loud and continuous 
applause. Mr. Williams then read the Parker telegram, and caused it to be 
re-read by Governor Vardaman.™ He also offered his resolution, embody- 
ing a reply to that telegram, and this was twice read to the Convention. 
Thereupon Senator Tillman made a speech elaborating the explanation 
made by Mr. Williams; and as far as we could see or believe, everything 
was entirely satisfactory and would have been disposed of not only with 
harmony but with great enthusiasm. At that moment, however, Bryan 
came upon the stage, and the usual uproar from the galleries went up at 
his appearance. Williams talked with him earnestly, explained the situation 
to him at length, and, as I understood, urged him either to say nothing or 
to aid us in our attempt to allay the threatened stampede and collapse 
caused by the false report in the newspapers. I sat but a few feet from 
them, but I could not hear what passed between them. When they were 
through, however, I saw by Williams’ look of disappointment and anger 
that he had failed in his efforts, and I felt assured then that Bryan would 
seize the opportunity to make confusion worse confounded, to scatter fire- 
brands, and to complement the republican attack in our front by his own 
attack in the rear. I called Williams over to me then and asked him what 
Bryan would do. He said he did not know, but he thought the devil was 
in him and he would give us all the trouble he could. That his expectations 
in this respect were fully corroborated was shown by Mr. Bryan’s subsequent 
speeches, by which he did all he could do to distract, confuse and break 
up our Convention, to misconstrue Parker’s action, to criticize and discredit 
his party’s nominee, and to give all the aid and comfort to the enemy he 


86Governor James Kimble Vardaman of 4 became a United States Senator in 1913. 
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could. In this worthy effort I thank God he met with a notable defeat. 
The impression seems to prevail that because at the end, in consequence of 
the scathing criticism of Williams’ last speech, Bryan withdrew the insulting 
and puerile catechism which he proposed we should subject Judge Parker 
to in response to his telegram, that therefore he had generously withdrawn 
his opposition; but my understanding is that he never did withdraw his 
opposition to the Williams resolution, but merely withdrew the amend- 
ment he had offered to it. 

Accordingly the Williams resolution was adopted by a vote of about 4 to 
1; and the Convention then went on without further disturbance, to 
nominate Senator Davis as its Vice-President. 

The foregoing is a sketch, as far as I can now recall, of all the matters 
of any importance connected with this notable Convention, which came 
under my personal observation. In the Committee on Resolutions, you 
did me the honor of constantly conferring with me about the questions 
which therein arose; and it was a source of no little gratification to me that 
we both agreed about every important measure that came before that body. 
Before coming to the Convention, I had made a hurried draft of a platform, 
which I gave you and which you were kind enough to commend. Most of its 
articles were laid by you before the Committee on Resolutions; some of its 
ideas were adopted, and some few of its sentences. While I could not 
formally participate in the proceedings of the Committee, I was in constant 
conference with the various members throughout the proceedings; and I 
cannot but regret that my services to the party during this Convention 
bore so insignificant a proportion to the spirit which prompted me. 

I hope I have not asked too much of you, to read this long recital; but 
it has seemed to me that some of these days it will be well to have a record 
of many of these matters, and I would be glad to know that my recollection 
of them agrees with your own. Surely it is a great pleasure to me, to make 
this record of the notable services which you yourself rendered to the 
party and the country during this historic Convention. 

Believe me, with kind regards and best wishes, 


Very sincerely yours, 


A. C. Braxton 
Dict — M. 
P.S. — I omitted to mention two small incidents that occurred during the 
debate Saturday night on Williams’ proposed answer to Parker's telegram. 
Just as Tillman began his speech, which immediately followed Williams’ 
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introduction, Richardson of Alabama*®’ addressed the chair and apparently 
had a paper in his hand. The chair, however, recognized Tillman. Not 
knowing what Richardson was going to do, and fearing some contre-temps, 
I requested Williams to go to see Richardson and prevail upon him to 
abandon the motion he apparently and (as we afterwards found) really, 
was about to make. This Williams did, and was successful. 

When Williams first introduced his motion, Bailey was on the stand 
but he soon disappeared, and at Williams request I searched for him and 
sent a half dozen messengers after him, but without finding him. Later on, 
and just before Bryan began his last speech, one of the messengers found 
Bailey in the front of the house, just at the main entrance to the arena. 
He reported this, and Williams sent him an urgent message to come to the 
stand. He sent back a reply that it was too warm upon the stand, and 
therefore he could not come up there. I understood by the message that 
he meant the word “warm” in its literal and not in its figurative sense. 
Both Bailey and Culbertson® were sent for repeatedly to come to our 
conference at the Southern Hotel, but they never came. Whether they got 
the message or not, I do not know, but my impression is that they did. 

In the course of drafting the platform, I think you and I conferred and 
compared notes upon practically all of the important planks. My recollec- 
tion is that the preamble was drawn by you, from the beginning down to 
the plank on capital and labor. The plank on the tariff I have referred to. 
The first two paragraphs of the plank on trusts I think were drafted by 
Governor Patterson.” The sentence demanding the enlarging of the powers 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission was suggested and drawn by me;*! 
the following sentence, demanding the enforcement of existing laws and 
demanding future laws to suppress trusts, was the work of Senator Bailey;” 
and the last two sentences I think were drawn by Mr. Hill and Mr. Bryan 
jointly as a compromise. The plank on the “Newlands Bill” was of course 
drawn by Senator Newlands himself. The plank on the race question was 


87William Richardson, Alabama congressman, 1900-1914, and a former state district judge. 
Biographical Directory, p. 1460. 

®Champ Clark, nent chairman of the convention, said in his memoirs that it was 
literally “hot to suffocation.” Champ Clark, My Quarter Century in American Politics, 2 vols. 
CNew York, 1920), II, 142. 

89Senator C, A. Culberson of Texas. See footnote 78. 

Robert E. Pattison. See footnote 28. 

‘This was a fitting role for Braxton, who was the father of the Virginia State Corporation 
Commission. See hie 5. 

For a copy of the platform, see Convention Proceedings, 1904, pp. 145-155. 
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drawn by you. My memory does not serve me as to the authors of the 
other planks. 


Lynchburg Va. July 15th 1904 
Hon. A. Caperton Braxton 
My dear Mr. Braxton: 


Your favor of 11th Inst. giving an account of the Convention is just 
received. 

One’s experiences of such a changeful moving scene is like those of a 
battle, — what one sees and hears makes a deep impression but many 
things escape eye and ear, and each sees from a different standpoint. I will 
go ahead to comply with your request noting “inaccuracies” if any I find and 
as far as I may supplying “omissions.” In general I think your account 
remarkably clear and correct. 

[A] I did not know of the telegram to Senator Hill from Cincinnati, but 
that some such telegram would be sent to Parker’s managers. 

[B] I called the delegation to order and moved that Martin be chairman. 

[C] I moved that the chairman be instructed to cast the vote of Va. 
for Parker, etc. 

[D] Mr. Ryan sent for me and gave me a message asking me to come 
to meet Senator Gorman’s friends at 3 O’c and stating his wish for post- 
ponement of our meeting until the evening. I told him the fight was over 
for a candidate. We were for Parker and should so define ourselves — it 
was too late for further consultations. 

{E] I did not see Senr. Hill until after you and Martin had gone. 

[F] I went as soon as Convention adjourned to Committee; I was made 
Chairman on Senator Hill’s motion; — and that night met Committee and 
announced sub-committee. 

[G] I did invite you to the Committee as a friend. 

[H] Committee consisted of 10 — plus the chairman — 11. Sen. New- 
lands got himself added by vote. 

[I] The secretary Sefton™ was taken sick and did not appear. A second 
clerk failed to show up. I then got my son-in-law and partner Mr. Fred 
Harper of Lynchburg to act; he stuck to the end efficiently, receiving 
thanks of the Committee when we adjourned. 

Daniel merely wished to have it formally stated that the race question was not an issue in 

Edwin Sefton was the Assistant Secretary of the National Democratic Committee. Convention 
Proceedings, 1904, p. 445- 
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[J] The vote for the gold plank in subcommittee was 7 to 3 — the dis- 
senters being Bryan, Newlands, and Dubois. 

[K] The Bryan interstate Commerce clause had in it “to monopolize 
or tend to monopolize the sale of any article.” 

[L] I took the floor and spoke against both Bryan’s and Newlands’ 
propositions — against both as vague — against Newlands as violating prin- 
ciples of Income Tax decision; —as not “uniform”; against Bryan’s as 
impracticable and inquisitorial; presuming wrong—and as putting all 
applicants at mercy of administration; without precedent, etc. — in violation 
of fundamentals which presume innocence. 

[M] I offered a tariff plank which I still have — Williams and others 
declined it. I read yours — same result. 

[N] I also spoke against income tax — my second speech — against antag- 
onizing decision of Courts. Bailey followed in fine speech. 

[O] It was Bailey (supported by Williams and Carmack and others) 
that defeated gold plank. 

[P] Correct as to Bailey. He did say he would make a minority report 
and fight it in Convention. 

[Q] Bryan’s assault consummated on Hill and McMahon of Ohio also, 
and repeated insulting remarks about Parker — moved me to make the 
third speech I made out of the chair. I stated that Bryan had twice against 
the judgment of those who were as good friends of the people as he, and 
active supporters of his who had taken their political lives in their hands to 
maintain him and his cause, imposed his wishes in the Democracy against 
their wishes, — had assured[?] defeat in so doing. 

[R] Bryan interrupted me asking if I had not been a party to framing 
the Platform of 1896. I answered No! — that I had been named as a 
member of the Committee, but because Temporary Chairman of the Con- 
vention I did not act (Carter Glass was put in my place); but that hearing 
that the new propositions were proposed I had gone to see friends on the 
Committee, and urged the single issue of the old Constitutional silver and 
gold; that Mr. Tillman then in the Chair knew this as I had gone to his 
room and so informed him. When Tillman asked me to enter I replied 
that I had not used and would not use an unparliamentary or improper 
word, but had a right to commit[?] facts to memory, and expressed respect 
for Mr. Bryan tho’ widely differing in his then views. I continued in the 
same vain insisting that we would be unconstitutional[?] if we did not 
put in recognition of the gold standard. 
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(Carter Glass who was at that Convention has just called in and he did 
confirm my action against Platform in 1896.) 

[S] The income tax was voted out — decisively. [My memory is that 
Bryan temporarily withdrew the income tax early in the discussion — and 
at close of session said he would not ask it to be put in — there was no 
vote on it. — (Harper. )] 

[T] It was not Bryan but Bailey, Williams and Carmack who defeated 
the gold plank — assisted by Western Senators and delegates. You will recall 
that while I was speaking on the gold idea that DuBois, Newlands, and 
others said it would improve as on the last and Beckham said same as 
to Kentucky. 

All O.K. with these additions up to [page] 16 [of original manuscript] 
according to my memory. 

[U] I took no account of, and little knew of what was going on about 
my name for V. Presidency. Creelman® at one time told me I was chosen; 
but I paid no attention to it. To dispose of it I went to see Hill* Murphy” 
and said [?]: “I do not seek it — I do not desire it — I would only accept it 
under the condition that my party wanted me, and thought I was the 
person to nominate; then I would accept it and resign or do anything it 
thought proper. 

“That's all of it.” “Don’t let me impose or bother your Counsels one 
minute.” [?] 

[V] I shared your opposition to Gray of Delaware. He is in a Republican 
bath[?]. Let him soak in it. 

[W] Not privy to this. 

[X] I suggest that you leave this out about Martin. Do not let us hurt 
one another. He soon came O.K. and helped. 

I never felt despair one minute. It was only because I had seen the 
panics at 1st Manassas — at Malvern Hill — at Frazers Farm Cin this case) 
and the Wilderness — when I was with the reserves[?] and I said “I have 
seen worse panics than this. It will work itself out in two hours” — and I 
felt that it surely would as it did. One without such experience might well 
have thought “all is lost.” 

[Y] I had gotten the repealed gold plank of the sub-coramittee and 


intended to offer it as an amendment resolution; and to speak when order 


Probably James Creelman, noted columnist for the New York World, who had been covering 
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was restored, and the delegations normal. Sat by[?] the chairman, and in a 
minute I'd have had the floor. Tillman almost in tears and dreadfully 
excited and overcome threw his arms around me and said in dramatic tones: 
“Are you going to besmirch your hands with this thing?” 

“I have never besmirched my hands with anything and there’s no danger 
I'll do it now Sir— with or without your advice,” I answered sternly — 
“but if you wish to speak to me measure your words and I'll hear you.” 
— “Oh, I don’t mean to insult you.” — “Of course not” I answered. He 
continued, “You represent a compromise — you can’t go beyond it.” 

“In this crisis,” I answered, “I think I am free, but if you think otherwise 
I defer to you — now showing you that I bow to your opinion, — come go 
with me” — and I took him off. — You, Martin going with us. 

When we got aside in the hall I said to him. “Tillman you have honesty 
and courage. They are elements of greatness — you are great, if you will be 
yourself. But you let your emotions run away with you. Bring your courage 
and honesty in command of your emotions, and you can lead. You are the 
man to go to the front — calmly, — and as soon as you are calm you will do 
all right.” This brought him to his reckoning. 

I then enquired[?] to you and Mr. Martin who stood by that I was 
doing right. You answered, and I asked you to stay with us, and we went 
to the Southern. 

[Z] I told Sheehan when he was frowning, “You are all right Sheehan. 
Everybody appreciates you. Don’t worry a minute. It will come out all 
right.” 

[AA] I took a lunch while you and others were speaking; and coming 
back told Williams: 


1 — to throw aside his preamble 
2 — put in the words “monetary standard” and I'd accept his resolution. 


[BB] He did it. You spoke. I went to our Delegation in the Convention. 
Tillman did as agreed. Then Williams. Then Carmack. Then I. And I 
wanted you to have a chance and did my best to get it. But you yourself 
thought best to let things go. 

[CC] I spoke after Carmack I think. Bryan briefly answered me. 
Williams did come up. 

Reading your letter I have made such notes on these pages as occurred 
to me. 

You omit the adoption of the shipping article on Interstate Commerce 
which you put in your platform. Mine was more elaborate and to same end. 
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The committee preferred yours which I readily assented to without debate. 

The Williams platform — heavy — wordy — lengthy — lacking terseness 
— had been taken by motion as a model to resort to. 

Much I leave out. Your outline is to my mind correct. 

I think you were greatly helpful and deported yourself well and influ- 
entially all along. I was strengthened by your discern and clearness. You 
may recall my greeting you (not by name) to the effect that Bryan’s 
Interstate Commerce Resolution “would destroy us.” I felt sure it was 
dreadful and ruinous. 

I can truly say that I never felt rattled, or the least upset any moment: 
and that I had an abiding thought it will come all right as soon as the 
panic dies, and it wil] surely wear itself out. I attribute this to my military 
experience which was longez when I was young and rubbed in its lessons. 

You have served your country well. If I have done so I am content. 
I am proud to have had the touch of the elbow in stress of circumstances 
with a true man equal to it. 

Very truly yours, 


Jno. W. Danter 


I am very busy and write in haste. As soon as I can I shall write out my 
own account —not publishing anything about Tillman, or any other 
comrade. All meant well. All did well — as soon as they saw what was well. 

J.W.D. 
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NEW LETTERS BETWEEN HUGH BLAIR GRIGSBY 
AND HENRY STEPHENS RANDALL, 1858-1861 


Edited by GreEN SHACKELFORD* 


Tue acquisition since 1949 by the Virginia Historical Society of the large 
Galt and Morton collections of Hugh Blair Grigsby Papers has been of 
major importance to the historiography of Virginia. Several articles in this 
magazine have already presented portions of Grigsby’s writings.’ 

Elsewhere, the principal collection of Grigsby material is at the Hunting- 
ton Library, San Marino, California. This contains a series of eighty letters 
between Grigsby and Henry Stephens Randall, the biographer of Jefferson. 
It has been ably edited by Frank W. Klingberg and his son, Frank J. 
Klingberg, under the title, The Correspondence between Henry Stephens 
Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861 (volume 43 in University of 
California Publications in History, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1952). As it 
contains no correspondence from Randall to Grigsby in 1858 or 1861, the 
sixteen letters which follow provide a convenient supplement: thirteen 
letters from Randall to Grigsby in 1858 and two in 1861, as well as one 
from Grigsby to Randall in 1859. 

Hugh Blair Grigsby’ (1806-1881) attended Yale College, 1824-1826. 
He read law at home in Norfolk before admission to the bar in 1829. Ill 
health and deafness early ended his legal career, however. He was the 
owner and editor of the Norfolk American Beacon from 1829 until 1840.‘ 


*Dr. Shackelford, a B.A., M.A. and Ph.D. of the University of Virginia, who was the Virginia 
Historical Society’s Research Fellow, 1951-1953, is now an istant Professor of History at the 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

1John M. Jennings, “The Library of the Virginia Historical Society,” Virginia Magazine of 
History and eouale (hereafter cited as VMHB), LVIII (April 1950), 212-213; “In Memoriam 
Hugh Blair Grigsby Calk,” VMHB, LXI (April 1953), 198; “Proceedings of the Annual Meeting” 
[for 1954 and 1955], VMHB, LXII (April 1954), 237-238, LXIII (April 1955), 227; Clayton 
Torrence, ed., “Letters of Sarah Nicholas Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby,” VMHB, LIX (July 
1951), 315-336; Hugh Blair Grigsby, “Sketches of the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 
1829-1830 (edited by William M. E. Rachal),” VMHB, LXI (July 1953), 319-332; William B. 
Hesseltine and Larry Gara, “The Historical Fraternity: Historians Grigsby, Henry, and Draper,” 
VMHB, LXI (October 1953), 450-471; and Fitzge Flournoy, “Hugh Blair Grigsby at Yale,” 
VMHB, LXII (April 1954), 166-180. 

2Hereafter cited as Randall-Grigsby Correspondence. This work was reviewed by the editor of 
the present article, VMHB, LXI (April 1953), 201-203. 

3For sketches of Grigsby, see R. A. Brock, ed., _—— Sketch of Hon. Hugh Blair Grigsby, 
LL.D.,” in Hugh Blair Grigsby, The yr of the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788 .. . 
(2 vols., Richmond, 1890-1891, hereafter cited as Virginia Federal Convention of 1788), I, v-xxvii; 
Armistead C. Gordon, Jr., “Hugh Blair Grigsby,” Dictionary of American Biography (20 vols., 
edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone, nis York, 1928-1937, hereafter cited as DAB), 
VII, 628-629; Klingberg and Klingberg, eds., Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 1-17. 

4Lester J. Cappon, Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935 (New York, 1936), p. 134. Grigsby had 
written essays for this paper as early as 1826. See Grigsby Essays, Virginia Historical Society, 
Richmond, Virginia (hereafter cited as VHS). 
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After his marriage to Mary Venable Carrington of “Edgehill,” Charlotte 
County, Virginia, in 1840, he divided his time between his home at Norfolk 
and his wife’s plantation. An indefatigible book collector, he had in his 
six-thousand-volume library many rare works which had belonged to John 
Randolph of Roanoke.* 

n political thought, Grigsby was an admirer of Thomas Jefferson, 
Randolph of Roanoke, Andrew Jackson, and Thomas and William F. 
Ritchie. His claim for remembrance rests on his triad on the Virginia 
Conventions of 1776, 1788, and 1829-1830,° which depict in an institu- 
tional framework outstanding men and events of the Commonwealth 
between 1770 and 1850. A member of the convention of 1829-1830, he 
there collected first-hand material for sketches of his colleagues. Although 
superficially restricted to his own state, Grigsby’s writings transcend the 
provincial. It is interesting to speculate on what might have been the 
literary result, if Grigsby had not declined because of his deafness to 
become a member of the Virginia Secession Convention of 1861.’ 

There are a few flaws which mar Grigsby’s work, chief of which is the 
contemporary fancy that American character and institutions were derived 
from Teutonic sources.* Yet, he often anticipated views of twentieth-century 
historians. 

Although he loved the notion of broadening precedents, he did not 
assert America’s manifest destiny. Attacking misfounded tradition, he 
deprecated the quantitative importance of the Cavalier element in seven- 
teenth-century Virginia. And he believed that the period of the Con- 
federation was more tolerable than critical* His interest in the art of 
history through the ages is reflected stylistically in his felicitous biographical 
sketches.” An admirer of Leopold von Ranke," he was self-consciously 
scientific in his methodology. He early began preserving the sources which 
he made his tools. His voluminous writings show few years when the deaf 


SEighty-five volumes which belonged to John Randolph of Roanoke are in the library of the 

ber ia Historical 
ugh Blair Grigsb Virginia Convention of 1776 . . . (Richmond, 1855); The Virginia 

Pal Convention of 1788; and The Virginia Convention of 1829-30 . . . (Richmond, 1854). 

7See entry for January 27, 1861, Grigsby Diary, VHS, IX, 202. 

8Furthermore, he believed that “the protection of civilization” 7? on Prussia’s ability to 
keep Russia out of Europe. See entry for September 3, 1876, Grigsby Diary, VHS, XV, 66. See 
also Grigs py to Thomas Ritchie, March 14, 1854, John P. Branch Historical Papers of 
Randolph-Macon ea IV (1916), 415-418; Klingberg and Klingberg, eds., Randall-Grigsby 
Correspondence, p. 
9Grigsby, Virginia "Federal Convention of 1788, I, 8-23; Klingberg and Klingberg; eds., Randall- 


Gri 
gberg and Kling eds., Randall-Grigsby  neamaaaaae p. 6. 
11See entry for August 26, 1876, Grigsby Diary, VHS. 
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historian did not explore, perhaps as an act of faith, events of the past or of 
his own days. 

Grigsby’s scholarly reputation was great. President of the Virginia 
Historical Society and Chancellor of the College of William and Mary, 
he was also a member of the American Philosophical Society and historical 
societies from Massachusetts to Louisiana to Wisconsin. 

Grigsby knew on friendly terms Thomas Jefferson Randolph of “Edge- 
hill,”""* Albemarle County, Virginia, and his brother, George Wythe 
Randolph,’ who had settled in Richmond to practice law. When, in the 
winter of 1855-1856, Grigsby took his wife to Philadelphia for medical 
care, the Randolphs provided letters of introduction to their relatives and 
friends there. When Grigsby offered Randall his assistance in doing research 
for The Life of Thomas Jefferson, which had then been three years in 
progress, Randall made a special visit to Philadelphia to consult with him 
and the Jeffersonian circle in April 1856." 

Henry Stephens Randall (1811-1876)" of Cortland, New York, grad- 
uated from Union College, read law and was admitted to the bar in 1830. 
Unlike Grigsby, he was physically robust. Throughout his life he was an 
ardent member of the Democratic party in a district which was predom- 
inantly Whig-Republican. 

The youngest member of the Democratic National Convention of 1835, 
Randall considered Jackson and Martin Van Buren preservers of the 
political ideals and party of Jefferson. He was several times a candidate 
for state offices before the Civil War and was elected Secretary of State 
for New York, 1851-1853. A member of the turbulent Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1860, he wished to preserve 
both state rights and the Union. Ultimately, he campaigned in New York 
for the Breckenridge-Lane ticket of the Southern Democrats. 

12Thomas Jefferson Randolph (1792-1875) was the eldest and favorite dson of Thomas 
Jefferson. As the latter's executor, he published the first collection of Jefferson's papers as Memoir, 
Correspondence, and Miscellanies . . . (4 vols., Charlottesville, 1829). See Perkins 
Wythe Randsih (8181867) wat mot ned for his rie tenure as Secretary of 
War for the Coadlinloesey ts 1862. See Robert D. Meade, “George Wythe Randolph,” DAB, XV, 
358-359; Archer Jones, “Secretary Randolph and Confederate Strategy,” VMHB, LXI (January 


1953), 45-59. 
14For Grigsby’s introduction to Randall, see Grigsby to Randall, Philadelphia, January 30, 1856, 
Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 21. The Grigsbys went to Philadelphia in November 1855. 
Their son, Hugh Carrington Grigsby, was born there on February 13, 1856. Between June 1, 
1850, and January 1, 1859, oo only two entries in his diary, neither of which mention 
Randal]. For Randall’s visit to Philadelphia, see Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 43-46. 
15James I. Wyer, “Henry Stephens Randall,” DAB, XV, 347-348; Klingberg and Kiingberg, eds., 


Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 1-17. 
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Randall's political partisanship finds some reflection in his Life of Thomas 
Jefferson (3 vols., New York, 1858). Yet, his work will probably remain 
unsurpassed as a biography of the third president until the completion of 
Jefferson and His Time by Dumas Malone.” 

Grigsby’s contribution to Randall’s study of Jefferson was considerable, 
although Randall had already been working on it for three years when they 
first exchanged letters. Not only did Grigsby provide entrée to the homes 
and family papers of many Virginians, but, as a man dedicated to the 
collection, preservation, and publication of the materials of Virginia history, 
he was willing to go to almost endless pains to insure detailed accuracy in 
his new friend’s work. 

The correspondence which follows commenced not long after the first 
volume of the Life of Jefferson appeared in 1858. If the letters of Grigsby 
and Randall were only dry reports of antiquarians, there would be little 
point in printing them. Theirs, however, are those of historians who were 
active participants in the events of their own times. To one another they 
commented with tolerance and no lack of humor upon what was then 
transpiring and what had gone before. As the Professors Klingberg remarked, 
they wrote in “an age when historians had not yet begun to write largely 


for one another.””’ 


New York, Jan. 10 [18]58” 


My dear Sir, 

You mentioned” that I was in error in regard to Patrick Henry’s supposed 
silence on the V[irginiJa Resolutions for Independence May 15th, 1776. 
If misled it was by Cha[rle]s Lee’s letter.” If you are sure I am in the wrong, 
I ought before closing the work to correct my statement. If you will state 
the facts in a letter I will (with your permission) publish your letter in 
Appendix, with your signature attached.” I am so fond of Henry that I am 


16Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 1948) and Jefferson and the Rights of Man 
(Boston, 1951). 

17Klingberg and Klin , eds., Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p 

18This letter probably ac owledges Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, , 29, 1857, and 
January 1, 1858, Randall-Grigsby C » pp- 114-116, 119-120. It was acknow by 
G by to Randall, Norfolk, January 11 [or is this not 147], 1858, ibid., pp. 122-123. 

‘Meloy to Randall, Norfolk, December 29, 1857; ibid., 115-116. 

2Charles Lee (1758-1815), U. S. Attorney General, 1795-1801, was a brother of * at Horse 

” Lee. See Maude H. Woodfin, “Charles Lee,” DAB, XL Conceming letter, 

see Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 116. 

21Grigsby’s letter appears as Appendix XXXVIII in Randall’s Life of Jefferson, III, 679-680. 
For g modern view, cf. Irving Brant, James Madison: The Virginia Revolutionist (New 


York, 1941), pp. 216 ff. 
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exceedingly reluctant to be even the involuntary means of detracting in the 
slightest degree from his fame. 

By the by, it is of prime importance to me to get a good & an extended 
notice of my work in the Wash[ingto]n Union, for its influence on 
Congress &c. I don’t know Harris” or any one about him. We have but 
a small n[umber] of democratic Members of Congress from this State; 
they are all new & little known members; & I don’t know one of them 
who I should feel free to talk with confidentially.” It w[oul]d be very natural 
that Harris might feel shy of endorsing the book until he knew something 
of its ultimate political bearing & what tone it would take on the slavery 
question &c. Now if some prominent V[irgini]a M[ember] of C[ongress] 
would say confidentially to Harris (for no hint of the kind ought of possibil- 
ity to get public) that the treatment of Mr. Jefferson’s slavery views had been 
seen & approved at Richmond &c &c he might be disposed to give it a review. 

If you happen to know just the right Member of] Clongress]* to see 
this, & no objection chances to stand in the way, you can run up a still 
further account of benefits against me. But of course I should not want 
you to stir a step in the premises, unless circumstances should make it in all 
respects fit & agreeable. 

A letter in regard to Henry will be in time in two weeks. I wish you 
would write it, both as a matter of justice to old Pat, & because I think it a 
graceful & appropriate correction for you to make.” Burn this letter of 


course[.] In haste Your friend 
H. S. RanDALy 
Address me at Cortland Village, N. Y. 


P. S. By the by, I have written my Mecklenburgh [sic] article for my 
Appendix, but when I come to it, I shall want to carefully review it, 
and unless you need Hawks™ I would like to keep him till then. As you 
name no time when you will need him, I am in some uncertainty. 


22William Alexander Harris (1805-1864) had been a Democratic member of the Virginia House - 
of Delegates from Luray, 1830-1831. As Printer to the U. S. Senate, 1857-1859, he also 

blished the Washington Union, 1857-1860. See James L. Harris (compiler), Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1949 CWashington, 1950), p. 1273. 

23Both senators from New York were Republicans. Of the 34 Representatives, 12 were 
Democrats, evenly divided between New York City and up-state New York. Ibid., & 260 et passim. 

24John Singleton Millson (1808-1874), a Norfolk attorney, served in the U. S. House of 
Representatives, 1849-1861, and was then on the Ways and Means Committee. See ibid., p. 1569. 
Grigsby asked Millson to intercede with Harris, See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, January 11 
[14?], 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 123. 

footnote 21. 

26Francis Lister Hawks (1798-1866) claimed primacy for North Carolina’s Mecklen 

Declaration of Independence. See Francis L. Hawks, “The Mecklenburg Declaration of In 
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My publishers will now very soon, before issuing any new vol[ume]s, 
send agents to sell my work by subscription (as Irving's Washington was 
sold.) They will also publish a pamphlet of notices, to show to those who 
are asked to subscribe. As but one or two V[merni]a papers will have it in 
time to comment on, perhaps it would be best to have your Norfolk Argus” 
speak at once. 

By the by, yesterday I was glancing over my M[anuscript]s & I saw a 
letter of Washington. Have you his autograph? If not, I will at once 
set that apart for you. Do you remember I promised a bunch of 
M{[anuscript]s? I have not forgotten it, & when St. Thom[as of Canting- 
bury]® is off the irons I will at once select them. They will comprise a 
majority of the great soldiers of the revolution. 


[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall 
Jany. 10, 1858 
Answered 13 — 
(to be burned) 


Cortland Village, N. Y. 
Jan. 25th, 1858 
My Dear Friend, 

Your last” enclosing Gen[era]] M[arshall]’s® note is received. You literally 
overwhelm me with your kindness. I don’t know where to begin or where 
to end in my expressions of gratitude. So I will not try, hoping some occasion 
may yet turn up for me to prove it by a better test than words. 

My health is again mending and, what is quite as important to me, my 

irits begin to revive. When you see my second & third vol[ume]s you 
will say I have done my devoir like a brave man, but while I have struck 
boldly for what I believed the truth, a chilly presentment has generally 


ence, A Lecture,” in Revolutionary History of North Carolina in Three Lectures . . ., compiled 
by William D. Cooke (Raleigh and New York, 1853), pp. 43-08. Grigsby’s copy of this Pook 
is at the Virginia Historical Society. Sey of 1857, Grigsby addressed the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania “in ition to remarks by” Hawks. See Dr. Robley Dunglison to Henry S. 
Randall, Philadelphia, July 26, 1857, Alderman Library, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia (hereafter cited as ViU). See Appendix II in Randall's Life of Jefferson, Ill, 570-582. 

‘PThe Norfolk Daily Southern Argus was edited by Abram F. Leonard and William Lamb. See 
Lester J. Cappon, Virginia Newspapers, 1821-1935 (New York, 1926), p. 141. Grigsby provided 
many reviews and articles for the Daily Southern Argus after he sold his A, ican Beacon in 1840. 


n co ndence, Grigsby and Randall often made jocular use of the phrase derogatory to 
ai 


their hero, Jefferson, which been coined by John Randolph of Roanoke. 

29This letter is not printed in Randall-Grigsby Correspondence and is not held by the Virginia 
Historical Society. 

30Colonel James P. Marshall of Charlotte County, whose daughter Lucy Gray married William 
Wirt Henry (1831-1900). 
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lurked beneath that I was piling about myself the faggots of martyrdom. 
I have felt a deep, strong hope that I should vindicate my man, & at least 
open the contest which would result in the vindication of the cause; but 
like the soldier who first mounts the wall, I have supposed that my fate was 
almost inevitable. I am not sure but this very feeling has contributed to 
my perfect independence of thought and expression. It is [sic] cost no more 
to meet death in the high enthusiasm of the gallant outset, than a few paces 
further back. I have struck out a thousand agressive passages in my work, not 
because so far as personal consequences were concerned I had a particular 
choice, but only because I feared the matter might be justly regarded as 
irrelevant, & therefore improperly agressive. In all pertinent matter I can 
truly say that I never have intentionally either suppressed or misrepresented 
the convictions of my mind. I have said, though such a remark is too 
presumptious for any man to make, that had I stood a naked soul at the 
judgement-bar I could not have represented my own mind more truthfully. 
I observe that all the critics, thus far, give me the credit of perfect honesty, 
even those who most widely disagree with my conclusions. I had rather 
have this credit, & with it the literary condemnation of the public, than 
have the name of having written the ablest work of modern times, stained 
by conscious disingenuousness. 

I said I was encouraged. My work has been received with great favor 
by the leading Philadelphia papers. But from Virginia, the home of 
Jefferson, comes a peal of trumpets & a clash of lances which tells me that 
I am to have friends as well as foes. And the war-cry of the Saxon swells 
on the gale!*' By the lord! (to use Monroe’s favorite oath) my friend, it is a 
pleasing thing to find out one had friends in the pinch. 


I wish I had the carpet Cor was it a tapestry!) of the Arabian Prince 
which would convey him instantly where he wished to go. I want to see you. 
I want to make Mrs. Grigsby’s acquaintance. I want to have a romp with 
Ivanhoe.” (A fat, clean child is the most diverting “institution” to me in the 
whole world!) A day or only an evening of this would restore my elasticity 
for a fortnight! But, oh honorie, I shall not make that bow to Mrs. Grigsby 
this winter. The devils of printerdom will keep me in their possession a 


month yet, even if I remain well enough to work. Cordial regards to you & 


31Randall loved to twit Grigsby about his fondness for Sir Walter Scott's writings and about his 
belief that American institutions were derived from Teutonic sources. 

32Randall teased Grigsby, saying little Hugh Carrington aa! should have been christened 
with a Saxon name like Cedric, Ethelwulf or Ivanhoe. See Randall to Grigsby, Cortland Village, 
May 25, 1856, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 49. 
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Mrs. Grigsby & I send a hug to Cedric II which his mother may, if she 
pleases, administer|.] 
Henry S. RanpALy 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
Jany 25, 1858 


Cortland Village® 
March 8th, 1858 
My dear Sir, 

I notice you have delivered your address at Richmond ™ & I feel a great 
desire to see it. How soon will it be published? I wish you would send me 
an early copy. And what a confounded piece of bad luck it is that I cannot 
see your answer to Hawks before I close up my article on that subject.* 

My second vol[ume] is just issued & I promise you will receive it before 
you receive this. I hope you will find time & inclination to review it for 
the Enquirer.” No one will understand as well as yourself whether the 
important positions are well or ill taken. The vol[ume] covers delicate 
ground, the struggles of parties & the scenes in Gen[era]] Washington's 
cabinet, the agreements & disagreements between Washington & Jefferson, 
the collisions between the latter & Hamilton, Jefferson’s retirement, the 


later attempts to alienate him & Washington. Then the stormy administration 
of Adams, the treacheries of his cabinet, the Miranda project, Hamilton's 
“thorough,”” the deadly struggle of 1800, &c &c. 

What ground this is to travel over by an outspoken & fearless politico- 
historical writer! I knew there was but one Pharos which could beackon 
[sic] me safely over such waters, the truth! I never have in the slightest 
particular misrepresented or suppressed my genuine conviction. I have 


Randall, Richmond, March 23, 1858, ibid., p. 125. 

Grigsby delivered a discourse on the Virginia Federal Convention of 1788 before the Virginia 
Historical Society on February 23, 1858. He hoped to publish his findings, but never 
systematized the massive collection of essays and — sketches which he wrote on this 
subject, on which R. A. Brock drew for his edition of Virginia Federal Convention of 1788. 
See Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, PP: 102, 121, 150-151, and 168. Minutes of the Eleventh 
[sic] Annual Meeting of the Virginia Historical Society, Feb 23, 1858, VHS. 

35Grigsby was urged by Bancroft to postpone “the refutation of the Mecklenburg errors [which] 
should await that more commanding ay cag Ht blication of the Virginia Federal Convention 
of 1788. See George Bancroft to Grigsby, New York, N. Y.; June 13, 1856, Grigsby Papers, VHS. 

36He was unable to do this due to his omnibus accident on March 3, 1858. See Grigsby to 
Randall, Norfolk, April 15, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 128; entry for January 1, 
1859, Grigsby Diary, VHS, IX, 54. 

37Hamilton’s “Thorough” program for 1799 is contrasted with Jefferson's in Randall's Life of 
Jefferson, II, 458-468. 
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made hosts of relentless enemies. I have been almost Quixotic in the 
fearlessness with which I have treated character. If I have judged wrongly 
I have committed a grievous wrong & my doom is sealed. 

I am much worn out & vexed with proof reading & settling points deferred 
for the last. In this latter business how invaluable would be the counsel & 
assistance of some friend like yourself, but I have none at hand who unites 
critical knowledge with ability & so all falls on me, & I am wearied & 
worried out. 

The press has given me a kind reception & I am getting a good many 
kind private letters. Mr. Bancroft® wrote me last week very kindly on the 
Subject. But I have seen no so thoughtful & discriminating review as yours, 
& my second vol[ume] particularly needs an equally grasping examination 
to be fairly understood as a whole. I am, tired, & worried, & cross, & sick, 
& half-blind. Present my cordial regards to Mrs. Grigsby & little Cedric. 


Your friend 
H. S. 
Hon. Mr. Grigsby 
[Endorsed by Mr. Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
March 8, 1858 


Cortland Village® 
March 12th [1858] 


My dear Sir, 

Yesterday in reordering matter for the printer, I came across a 
pointed reference to yourself, & this set me “a” thinking of you; & from 
that I got to the Mecklenburg Dec[laration] of Independence. Is your last 
handling of that topic yet printed? If not is it too voluminous to travel by 
mail, or would you be afraid to trust it to that conveyance? I have sifted 
that topic thoroughly; but you have dug more, & we must therefore presume 
deeper. If you can spare it for a couple of months & dare trust it to the mail, 
& will put a 3c stamp on it so it will start, I will take all the consequences 


38George Bancroft (1800-1891) was considered by Grigsby and Randall to be sufficien 
discriminating in his acceptance of the Mecklenburg Declaration. See Grigsby to Randall, 
Charlotte C. H., Va., August 18, 1856, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 62; Randall, Appendix 
II, Life of Jefferson, III, 581. Bancroft wrote Grigsby, Pagina | the “forged” paper an noting 
that of May 31, 1776: “I discovered and caused to be published the true document... . 
Bancroft to Grigsby, New York, N. Y., June 13, 1856, Grigsby Papers, VHS. See also George 
Bancroft, History of the United States of America (6 vols., New York, 1884), IV, 496-498. 

39This letter, along with several others addressed to Norfolk, was acknowledged in Grigsby to 
Randall, Richmond, March 23, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 125. 
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of voluminousness. But if you want to be printing it, or to refer to it, or 
feel Skittish about trusting it to the mail, of course, it would not be best 
to send it. I have no fears I shall not handle the topic to the purpose, but 
the Saxon Sword & the Norman Lance, will keep good time in the battle! 

Heigho! Last night came a batch of Reviews, the Philadelphia Press 
(Forney’s paper) the Boston Post (Col. Greene)" the Albany Eve[ning] 
Journal (Thurlow Weed,® the leading B[lack?] Republican paper at our 
Capital & one of the ablest in the State) &c &c. Mr. Gilpin’s,® Dr. 
Dunglison’s,* Mr. Trist’s,“ Mr. Bancroft’s &c private expressions are also 
in my hands. The key note of all is the same, & they only range between 
warm & enthusiastic praise on both the matter & manner. In regard to the 
last I have received but one general condemnation, & that in the Richmond 
South!!* 


#John Wein Forney (1817-1881) of Pennsylvania was Clerk of the U. S. House of 
Representatives, 1851-1856, and a part-owner and editorial writer of the Ritchies’ Washington 
Union. Unsuccessful in gaining the post of Printer to the House, he established the Philadelphia 
Press in 1857 and soon made it a Republican paper. See Roy F. Nichols, “John Wein Forney,” 
DAB, VI, 526-527. 

41Charles and Nathaniel Greene were both associated with the Boston Morning Post from its 
beginning in 1831. Nathaniel (1797-1877), the biographer of his grandfather and namesake, is 

robably referred to, although Charles was the editor. See F. Lauriston Bullard, “Nathaniel 
Greene,” DAB, VII, 573. 

42Thurlow Weed (1797-1882) was elected to the New York Assembly in 1829 and founded 
the Albany Evening Journal in 1830, which he made the n of the Whigs and supporter of 
William H. Seward. Though of antislavery viewpoint, he distrusted the ultra-abolitionists and 
was generally a moderate. Helen C. Boatfield, “Thurlow Weed,” DAB, XIX, 598-6oo. 

Henry Dilworth Gilpin (1801-1860) was a Philadelphia lawyer, author, and collector who was 

General in Van Buren’s administration, An intimate friend and executor of William 

Short (1758-1849), Jefferson’s protégé, Gilpin possessed considerable Jefferson-Short material, 

which he left to the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, of which, as of the American Philosophical 

Society, he was a prominent member. See George G. Shackelford “William Short, Jefferson's 
ted Son, 1758-1849,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, ViU. 

q Dunglinson (1798-1869) was born at Keswick, England. In 1824, he came to 
America upon Jefferson's invitation to be essor of medicine at the University of Virginia, 
where he remained until 1833. He atten Jefferson during his last illness, and his Memoir 
(edited by Richard J. Dunglison, Philadelphia, 1870) is an important source for the history of 
Jefferson and his University. See Russell H. Chittenden, “Robley Dunglison,” DAB, V, 512-513. 

Dunglison wrote Randall in 1856: “I was glad to find that Mr. Gri — Virginia had entered 
into correspondence with you. He is full of zeal and intelligence, and I have been much gratified 
to make his acquaintance. He seems to have an idea that you ought to have a coup d’oeil of the 
whole subject (individual) of your biography; and I fear places too high an estimate on  f 
information I could give you. Dunglison to Randall, Philadelphia, February 9, 1856, ViU. 

45Nicholas Philip Frist (1800-1874) married Virginia Jefferson Randolph, a granddaughter of 
Jefferson. He kept daily memoranda of conversations at “Monticello” during his residence there in 
the 1820's which he made available to Randall. An official of the State ee 1829-1849, 
his greatest success ruined his career: negotiation of the Treaty of Gua ve with 
Mexico. He lived at Philadelphia during 1850's. See J. Fred Rippy, “Nicholas Philip Trist,” 
DAB, XVIII, 644-645. 

“This was probably from Dr. Robert C. Ra of Millwood, Clarke County, Va., who took 
Grigsby to for saying in “The Dead of the Chapel of William and Mary College,” Norfolk 
Daily Southern Argus, faly 31, 1858, that William Randolph of Turkey Island been a 
carpenter. Randall followed Grigsby’s thesis that Randolph was not of Cavalier origin. See 
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I seem in a dream. A Boston paper & Mr. Seward’s organ“ (especially 
so) singing praises! What does this mean? Dare nobody couch lance against 
the dead champion? Suddenly all are praising Jefferson!! Let this stand, & 
I am willing to sing my nunc demittis. It was for this I prayed & for this 
I struggled. If the man & his principles are vindicated, let all else go. 

But, of course, there will be a reverse to this medal. The “filial biog- 
raphers” are waiting for the whole, & are taking time for deliberate blows. 
Hamilton was one of the first subscribers to the work in New York. (Let 
him & C. F. Adams® gnaw!) By and by, we shall hear from such folks in 
the N[orth] A[merican] Review,” the Atlantic Monthly” &c &c. 

Commend me cordially to Mrs. Grigsby. I had like to have said, like an 
old acquaintance, to dear Mrs. Grigsby. Tell her I can’t resist the impression 
that my ideal Mrs. Grigsby is the veritable woman: & so she literally seems 


Randall, Life of Jefferson, I, 10; and for Randolph’s later reconciliation with Grigsby, Robert C. 
Randolph to Grigsby, Millwood, Clarke County, Va., April 15, 1859, Grigsby con- 
cerning the Virginia conventions, VHS. 

47William Henry Seward (1801-1872) of Auburn, New York, was Mr. Republican of the 
1850's. State Senator, 1830-1834; Governor, 1838-1842; United States Senator, 1848-1861—he 
was most prominent as Lincoln's Secretary of State. See Dexter Perkins, “William H. Seward,” 
DAB, XVI, 615-621. 

48John Church Hamilton, whose History of the Republic of the United States of America as 
Traced in the Writings of Alexander Hamilton (6 vols., New York, 1851-1860) and The Works 
of Alexander Hamilton (7 vols., New York, 1850-1851) ere extremely biased. See Allan Nevins, 
“Alexander Hamilton,” DAB, VII, 179. 

4#9Charles Francis Adams (1807-1886) was one of the founders of the Boston Whig in 1836. 
Before the Civil War, he was a moderate Republican follower of Seward in Congress (1858-186: ). 
It is generally conceded that his biography and edition of the works of his grandfather John 
Adams is quite biased. See Worthington C. Ford, “Charles Francis Adams,” DAB, I, 40-48. 

Randall termed him “the little tw y Boston cliquist” in Randall to Grigsby, Cortland 
Village, N. Y., December 5, 1856, R Grigsby Correspondence, p. 69. Grigsby replied: “I am 
heartily glad that you take hold of C, F. Adams. Give it to him with gloves off. Still I love old 
John. He was as brave and true hearted a patriot as ever lived. He is to be handled in a very 
different manner from Charles.” See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, December 8, 1856; ibid., p. 74. 
Randall referred especially to C. F. Adams’ charge that Jefferson “did not always speak mee as 
he felt towards either friends or enemies. As a consequence, he has left +, * over a part of his 

ublic life a vapor of duplicity, or, to say the least, of indirection.” See Charles F. A ed., 
Fhe Works of John Adams (10 vols., Boston, 1850-1856), I, 616-622. It is no credit to Randall 
that he returned the opprobrium thus cast Adams reminded him of 
enchanted personages in fairy tales: “A e time are glorious warriors, seekin: g i 
The ward spell on them, and they fie, defomed dwar See 
Randall, Life of Jefferson, I, 187. 

For illuminating, balanced comment on the true mutual esteem in which Adams and Jefferson 
held one another, see Zoltan Haraszti, John Adams and the Prophets of Progress (Cambridge, 
1952), pp. 7-9. 
sOAndew Preston Peabody (1811-1893) was a Unitarian minister and professor at Harvard 
(1860-1881). Between 1853 and 1863 he was the owner and editor of North American 
Review. It is said that, for all his vast learning, he made no contribution to scholarship, See 
Charles Graves, “Andrew Preston Peabody,” DAB, XIV, 334-335. 

51James Russell Lowell (1819-1891), who had earlier written the immensely successful 
Bigelow Papers and several volumes of verse, became in 1855 professor of belles-lettres and French 
and Spanish at Harvard University. Between 1857 and 1861 fe also edited the Atlantic Monthly. 
See M. A. DeWolfe Howe, “James Russell Lowell,” DAB, XI, 458-464. 
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like a familiar acquaintance & friend. The young boar of Rotherwood has not 
assumed so definite & unchangeable a Shape in my fancy. I see nothing 
persistently but a chubby little gentleman with red cheeks & mortally plump 
legs. Ha ha ha! The first thing I always want to do with a sweet little child is 
to see his legs! But the handsomest thing on earth to my eyes is a rose colored, 
little dumpling of a fat, naked baby! I expect however Cedric II is getting 
too large to be called a baby, & would resent it tremendously. 

Yours cordially 

Henry S. 


Hugh B. Grigsby 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall, Esq. 
March 12, 1858 


C[ortland] V[illage] 


My dear Sir, 

Mr. Bancroft has communicated to me some views of [the] Meck[{lenburg] 
Dec[laration] of Ind{ependence] expressed by “President Swain, or D. L. 
Swain of N[{orth] C[arolina].* I am not sure of my man, & don’t choose to 
question Mr. B{ancroft] on that topic. Please tell me (carefully enough 


for my absolute reliance) who D. L. S. is, & how he stands connected with 
this controversy, whether he is a man to be quoted as authority. 


In haste 

Yours truly 

Henry S. RanDALL 
Mr. Grigsby 


P.S. Stand from under!! I have learned from a sure source that Greeley will 
attack me bitterly in the Tribune™ for unfairness to the Federalists. & 
especially to Hamilton!! Now for a free fight 


Grigsby Correspondence, 

David Lowry Swain (1801-1868) was Governor of North Carolina, 1832-1835, and President 
of the University of North Carolina, 1835-1868. Grigsby replied to Randall that Swain was “of 
the highest character as a gentleman, politician, President of the University of North Carolina, &c.” 
Ibid. 


4Horace Greeley (1811-1872) launched the New York Tribune in 1841 and carried it to an | 
unrivaled position before the Civil War. Although wage-slavery distressed him as much in the 
1840's as bond-slavery, Greeley preferred disunion to any compromise with slavery. See Allan 
Nevins, “Horace Greeley,” DAB, VII, 528-534. 

Rumor was made certain in Greeley to Randall, New York, March 18, 1858, ViU. “Of course 
you can find precedents in the (often honest) libels of the past for any amount of attack on 
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Got three N[ew] England papers last evening, the Bost[on] Advertiser,” 
Worcester Palladium,® & the & they speak well of St. Thom[as of 
Cantingbury]. Now this is queer, and what is more, all carry the idea that 
I have thoroughly vindicated J[efferson]’s character The Adv\ertise]r is the 
old Fed{eralist] organ. Regards to Mrs. G. and little Hugh. By the by, 


where & of what was Girardin the historian a professor in Virginia®’? 
Burn this scrawl. 


[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
March 16, 1858 


Hamilton, Ames &c, but that does not satisfy me. Even if John Marshall's book were as one-sided 
as yours, I think the dates of issue of the two works are very important items in determining how 
far his acrimony justifies yours. What would have been a reasonably fair presentation of our 
Revolutionary magnates and Constitution’s powers in 1804 would be an inexcusably prejudiced 
and false view in 1858. 

“As to John C, Hamilton, the public cannot and does not expect a fair book from him. The title 
page of his work tells us what to expect, and nobody is deceived. Yet how completely he is 
already put down in his attempt to make Hamilton Aamndie the Great and Washington only 
Alexander the Coopersmith? He is an able man, well versed in the history of his father’s time; yet 
his books will never rise above the dignity of a party pamphlet. Yours aspires to a higher rank, 
and must be judged accordingly. 

“If we ever get through with this LeCompton Knavery, I mean to take up your book and show 
how unjust you are to Hamilton with rd to our National Finances and the treatment of our 
Public Creditors. I know I can make this plain to all who are not advocates of Repudiation, 
which, I grieve to say, is a doctrine for which Mr. Jefferson has much to answer. But Jefferson, 
with great faults as a practical administrator, was a great and true man, as I mean to make some 
believe who have not always thought so. He had, like all men, a mixture of good and evil 

ualities, but I think the good predominated; and I wish to have him and Hamilton so represented 

at we shall all judge them fairly and revere them for the good they have done and attempted. I 
think you have failed to do this by Hamilton, and that here is the weakest part of your work. 

“As to supporting your views by citations from letters, &c., that is easy. Let me pick my facts, 
placing the emphasis where I see fit, and can back anything. But it is one thing to state facts and 
events, another to state all the facts, giving each its due prominence.” 

55Nathan Hale (1784-1863), nephew and namesake of the patriot, bought in 1814 the Boston 
Daily Advertiser and edited it until 1854. His son Charles (1831-1882) was an editor of that paper 
during the 1850's and sold it in 1864. A Republican member of the Massachusetts General Court, 
1851-1861, Charles was its speaker, 1859-1861. See Walter L. Wright, Jr., “Charles Hale,” DAB, 
VIII, 96-97. 

56J. S. C. Knowlton founded the Worcester, Mass., Palladium as a weekly in 1834 and edited it 
until his death in 1871. In 1856 the Palladium shifted from the Democratic to Free-Soil 
Republican side. See Ada T. Griswold (compiler). . . . Newspaper Files in . . . Historical Society 
of Wisconsin (Madison, 1911), p. 117. 

57Louis Hue Girardin, whose true name was Louis Frangois Picot, is said to have been Louis 
XVI's librarian. He succeeded Charles Bellini as professor of modern languages, history and 
geography at the College of William and Mary, 1803-1806, At various times, he conducted an 
academy at Richmond. At Jefferson’s suggestion, he and Skelton Jones wrote a one-volume 
continuation (Petersburg, 1810) of John D. Burk’s History of Virginia . . . (3 vols., Petersburg, 
1804). See Edith Phillips, Lowis Hue Girardin and Nicholas Dufief and their Relations with 
Thomas Jefferson (extra volume 3, the Johns Hopkins University Studies in Romance Literatures 
and Languages, Baltimore, 1926), pp. v-viii, 1-5; Richmond Virginia Argus, February 12, 1803; 
Richmond Enquirer, October 24, 1806; [Lyon G. Tyler], “Early Courses and Professors at 
William and Mary College,” William and Mary Quarterly, ser. 1, XIV (October 1905), 81. 
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Cortland Village 
My dear friend, March 22nd [1858] 


I have just heard from G[eorge] W[ythe] Randolph that you are lying 
severely wounded at Richmond. I am distressed to learn this fact. But I 
infer from his letter that you are convalescing. God grant it may be so. 
G.W.R. said you made some remark implying that you did not know I 
rec{eive]d your Review of my work,” that you had not heard from me since. 
I wrote to you (my letter book shows) March 18th; March 13th, March oth; 
Jan. 29th; Jan. 21st; & Dec. 28th,” & I rather think this list omits some of the 
number! The explanation I take to be that Mrs. G. is with you at Richmond; 
& that your letters have not been forwarded from Notfolk. Be good enough 
to order the letters from Norfolk for there is [sic] some of them, I would like 
you to see soon. I was delighted & felt most honored by your manly & 
discriminating & liberal review, and have written you requesting you to 
review vol[urae] 2d." I am too much hurried to add more, & you will get 
more than enough of me in my back letters. But I don’t want you to wait 
for them before you drop me a note informing me of your precise condition 
and expectations as to health. If you are too lame to write, ask Mrs. Grigsby 
to write me. My cordial regards to yourself, to her, & to little Hugh A I 
suppose is playing before your bedside. Your friend 

Henry S. 
Hugh B. Grigsby, Esq. 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall Esq. 
March 22, 1858 


Cortland Village 
My dear Sir, May 6, 1858 
Your last® gave me mingled pain & pleasure. I was afraid it was worse, 


but lament that it is so bad. But if you can get safely to the country, the 
pure air & the pleasant weather will aid in your restoration. 


58At eight o'clock on the evening of March 3, 1858, Grigsby was “. . . knocked down on Broad 
Street, Richmond, by a swift omnibus, the wheels of which passed over my body, crushing my 
ribs on to the intestines, and separating [three of] them from the vertebral column.” See Grigsby 
to Randall, Richmond, March 23, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 125. 

59Grigsby’s review of the first volume of Randall's Life of Jefferson appeared in the Richmond 
Enquirer, January 14, 1858. 

Randall to Grigsby, December 28, 1857, and January 21 and 29, 1858, are neither printed in 
Randall-Grigsby Correspondence nor at the Virginia Historical Society. Randall to Grigsby, March 
3, 13 and 18, 1858, are probably those appearing here dated March 8, 12 and 16, 1858. 

61Grigsby received the second volume of Randall’s Life of Jefferson on April 9, 1858. In spite 
of illness, he read 551 pages in six days. See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, April 15, 1858 
Randall-Grigsby Corre. p. 126. 

®Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, April 15, 1858, Randall-Grigshy Correspondence, pp. 126-128. 
To this, little Hugh Carrington Grigsby signed a postscript with a labored x. 
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Thanks to Mrs. Grigsby for her kind regards. It seems as if she was a 


familiar acquaintance, an early friend. I have her all “made out” exactly 
but her “looks.” These puzzle me! No clairvoyance at my command presents 
her her [sic] lineaments to me. Tell her that if I live till next winter I am 
coming to see you & her & the young Hugh. Well now [,] wasn’t that a 
brave boy to send his mark! He has begun young to make his mark. With 
yours & the good blood of Carrington in his veins, with the training & 
education you can give him, he will probably hereafter make his mark 
broad & deep & in the right place. 

St. Thomas is done! I have taken his life! My song is ended! Oh honarie, 
what shall I do? Alas, 

“*Long has come a gusty wind 
And blown my hobby down.” 


What shall I have to get up early & set up late for hereafter! What shall 
soothe me in sorrow, cure me in illness, & drive away the black dog when 
he comes to worry me! More bereaved am I than the man who lost his 
shadow, I have lost my aim, my hobby! 

The hostile critics will find cuds to chew in the third Volume! It is as 
well “to die for an old sheep as a lamb.” If you don’t say that [my] 3d. 
vol[ume] is unflinchingly done, I shall be disappointed. Yet I have had to 


write over some of the passages five times to bring them to the moderate 
language of dignified literature. I had great difficulty to know what to do 
with “H. Lee” (the Major).® At first I determined not to strike at him, but 
the reason which you will see given (in Appendix)™ compelled me, I 
thought, to expose his claims to set in judgment on Mr. Jefferson. It was 
hard saying anything, not to say more. I hope you you [sic] will get [the] 
3d. vol[ume] early. It will be printed about the close of this mo[nth].© 
With cordial regards to yourself, Mrs. Grigsby & bold Hugh I am 


H. B. Grigsby Esq. Your friend 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall H. S. Ranpawi 
May 6, 1858 


Henry Lee, (1787-1873), the son of “Light Horse Harry” Lee. The father had censured 
Jefferson's civil and military administration of Virginia in his Memoirs of the War in the 
Southern Department of the United States (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1812). The son reprinted the 
Memoirs . . . (Washington, 1827) and sown afterwards Observations on the Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, with Particular Reference to the Attack they Contain on the Memory of the Late Gen. 
Henry Lee (New York, 1832). See Maude H. W n, “Henry Lee,” DAB, XI, 109-110. 

64Appendix XXXII, Randall’s Life of Jefferson, III, 660-664. 

65Grigsby did not speak of receiving the third volume of Randall's Life of Jefferson before June 
8, 1858, but he stated that he had read it by June 28, 1858. See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, June 
8 and 28, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 128-131. 
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Cortland Village, N. Y.* 
July 7th 1858 
My dear Sir, 


Yours & the paper®’ came to hand about the same time. The latter is very 
kind & flattering, & the plan adopted of enumerating contents was, I should 
think, well! calculated to attain the desired object. Accept my most cordial 
thanks for your kindness in expressing your favorable opinion. 

You say you have not heard from me “since you wrote last.” I don’t see 
into this. It is but a few days since I wrote you a long letter in regard to 
several questions touched on my work, & yet on consulting my letter book 
I find no letter to you entered since May 28th! What did I do with that 
letter? I supposed it sent. It is in none of my clips, nor among my loose 


papers. 

Have I made any blunders in my Mecklenburg paper? I did not publish 
a quarter of what I originally wrote; and after so much early attention to 
topic I drew up my last production in haste, & when the subject was not 
fresh in my memory. (I have no memory whatever for dates & incidental 
facts which are not important in themselves.) I'll tell you what I ought to 
have done. I ought to have asked you to draw up all it was necessary to say 
on the subject in the form of a letter. You have made it a “specialty,” & you 
might as well publish in my work as elsewhere. I did think of this, but not 
until you rec[eive}d your injury. My wit, like an Englishman’s, comes 
afterwards. 

Tell me, sub rosa, have I been too savage or not savage enough with 
Major H. Lee? Have I said enough to show what his testimony is worth? 

I have done the best I could to repair my unintentional injustice to 
[Patrick] Henry; & I have at least spread the true facts where they can be no 
longer overlooked. Wirt® is accountable for the errors of later writers in 


this particular, far more than Gen[eral] C{harles] Lee. 


By the by, I had delicate ground to tread in noticing Webster's statements 
of conversations with Jefferson in regard to Henry, Wirt & Jackson, all of 


This letter was acknowledged in Grigsby to Randall, Charlotte C. H., Va., July 25, 1858, 
Randall-Grigsby C 134. 

67This letter is neither printed in ibid. nor at the Virginia Historical Society. Grigsby had 
forewarned Randall that his review of the third volume of Randall's Life of Jefferson would 

bly appear in the Richmond Enquirer on June 27, 1858. See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, 

une 28, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 131-132. 

68William Wirt (1772-1834) was a prominent Richmond lawyer who served as U. S. A 
General under Monroe and John Quincy Adams. He wrote his unreliable Sketches of the Life 
and Character of Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817) while engaged in a busy legal career. 
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which were deeply discolored by Mr. Webster's own feelings.” Seems to 
me I have put all right between Jefferson & Henry, at all events; & I under- 
take to say that one of the best proofs of Henry’s greatness, hereafter cited, 
will be Jefferson’s declarations. Far better proofs than Wirt's letter to 
Judge Carr Aug. 20 1815!! (See Kennedy's Memoirs of Wirt vol. I, 
p- 344 et seq.) I think Wirt has damaged Henry !! I have not allowed my 
own loving attachment for Henry to swerve me one thousandth part of a 
hair in reporting Jefferson’s declarations concerning him. I have stated the 
naked & unadorned truth. I do most sincerely hope that my manner of 
treating Henry,” as a whole, will be satisfactory to his son.” I feel an 
attachment to the latter because he is the son of Patrick Henry & because 
he so piously reverences the memory of his father. If I have in anything 
wounded his feelings, I shall suffer far more from the wound than he will. 

In regard to Wirt, too, I have simply stated the plain truth. Jefferson 
admired the man, but not his biography of Henry. Herein I concur fully 
with Jefferson; though I know you don’t. The real Henry would have 
been an exquisite American character. He would forever have been the 
favorite of song, & of fireside talk throughout the nation. He was one of 
the most loveable men that ever lived. Now we have Cato & Cicero 
&c stuck up with Latin, & smothered with a toga! Whew! how sick I am of 
of American Greeks & Romans! The cerements of an Egyptian mummy do 
not smell older & mustier to me than that everlasting toga! 

Did I do justice to both Jefferson and Jackson? I am a thorough going 
“Jackson man,” believing that he was the great restorer of Jefferson’s doc- 
trines. I was personally acquainted with him & personally like him; & Mr. 
Van Buren has narrated to me many beautiful anecdotes of Jackson’s 
character. But “by the Eternal” (to use his own favorite form of emphatic 
affirmation) I was not going to flinch from fairly hinting the source of 
Jefferson’s earlier prejudices against him.” 

By the by, I this instant distinctly remember that in my last letter to you 
I maintained that I had rec[eive]d the Southern Literary Messenger from 
the beginning of this year, & I told you therefore that you could refer me 


©For Grigsby’s opinion of Webster's views on Jefferson, see Grigsby to Randall, Charlotte 
C. H., Va. july 25, 1858, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 135. See also Daniel Webster, 
Private Correspondence . . ., edited by Fletcher Webster (Boston, 1857), I, 364-373. 

0A dix XXXVIII, Randall's Life of Jefferson, III, 679-680, was a special a t at fairness. 

71John Henry (1796-1868). See post, fm. 99. John Henry read this and other passages 
concerning his father “with evident satisfaction,” although he was “strong in his prejudices,” and 
“no Jefferson man.” See Grigsby to Randall, Charlotte C. H., Va., September 27, 1858, 
Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 145. 

72His source was, according to Randall, the double traitor, General James Wilkinson. See 
Randall, Life of Jefferson, III, 509. 
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to anything in it written by yourself or friends. If you have not got a 
letter containing this, you have not got my last one. 

I rec[eive]d a line from Dr. Dunglison since he rec{eive]d my 3d. 
vol{ume].” He expressed himself very favorably. Gov[ernor] Coles wrote 
me a very kind letter, & Mr. Gilpin wrote one of the same tenor to my 
publishers. The Boston Post (leading old line democratic paper in N[ew] 
E[ngland], Col[onel] Greene’s) is very warm in its praise of the manner & 
the matter. N[ew] Y[ork] Eve[ning] Post gives me some praise, but also a 
lick with the rough side of the tongue. Most of the Abolition papers will 
feel inclined to pay'me up, for my synopsis of Jefferson's views on slavery, 
emancipation &c. 

I have, so far as heard, had the satisfaction of carrying the approbation 
of Mr. Jefferson’s family — very decidedly.” 

What do you do, on your plantation, in your summer visits? Do you 
superintend any of the agricultural measures? How do you dispose of your 
time. Is your estate pleasantly situated? Come, give me a description of 
your summer home. I should much rather “look in” & see for myself, but 
mid-summer is no time, or is not the best time, for a New Yorker to visit 
Virginia. 

My health improves, but I am as torpid & inactive in mind and body as 
an anaconda that has swollowed a — a — goat, horns & all! I get tired of 
inaction & yet have not life enough in me to do anything. This is the 
reaction of long exertion. 

I infer from your saying nothing on the subject, that you are about well. 
Are you completely erect again? Can you endure fatigue as well as before? 
How is Mrs. Grigsby? How is Hugh Carrington? Oh, you must point 
out to your wife what I say of her family at Vol. 3, p. 464.% I was 
very glad to say it on her account, but could have said no less under any 
circumstances. 

More occurs to me from my last letter. I said I would be glad to see 
you [,] Mrs. G. & Hugh here at my house. I said that I was on as good a 


73Dr. Robley Dunglison to Randall, Philadelphia, June 17, 1858, ViU. 

74Edward Coles (1786-1868), a native of Albemarle County, Va., settled in Illinois in 1819 and 
was its second governor, 1822-1826. A leader in defeating the establishment of slavery there, he 
emancipated his own slaves. In 1832 he removed to Philadelphia. 

75As Sarah Nicholas Randolph, the author of The Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson Compiled 
from Family Letters and Reminiscences (New York, 1871), wrote Grigsby: “Mr. Randall's 
mentioning it is . . . sufficient evidence of the truth. . . .” See Sarah Nicholas Randolph to 


Grigsby, “Edgehill,” Albemarle County, Va., August 18, 1875, “Letters of Sarah Nicholas 
Randolph to Hugh Blair Grigsby,” VMHB, LIX (July 1951), 334-335. 
76In ee of Joseph Carrington Cabell’s part in the foundation of the University of Virginia, 


Randall all to “the talented and patriotic family of Carrington.” 
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route as any from N[ew] Y[ork] or Phila[delphia] to Niagara; and one of 
these days you will want to visit Niagara again.” I now reiterate the 
invitation. I think you would pronounce this as fine a valley as you have 
often seen. A V[irginia] clergyman (Mr. Gallagher, a nephew of Col[onel] 
Peyton ) lives here, & he says the manner & hospitality of our town are more 
Virginian than anything he has known elsewhere! Of course he intended 
that for a very high compliment! 

Another recollection. Have you recleive]d a letter from me containing 
Mrs. Coolidge’s® most decided denial of ever having intentionally refused 
herself to Gov[ernor] Coles & Mr. xxxxxxx [Grigsby]?” A friend of the 
latter wished to make assurance doubly sure, & contrived to draw out the 
facts. As he expected, she was aware of no such refusal on any grounds, & 
if she ever made it was ill at the time. A servant probably gave the answer 
without consulting her when she was ill. 

See if you can punish me for writing so long a letter by retaliation in kind. 

Yours cordially 
H. S. Ranpay 
H. B. Grigsby Esq. 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
July 7, 1858 dated 


Received July 24th; Answered 25th, 58. 


Cortland Village 
July 26th [18] 58 
My dear friend 
Yours reached me last night. I am glad to hear you are all so well & 
that Hugh has recovered from his indisposition. Heigho! I wish you had 
another boat at sea, for if the one should go down, how sweeping & com- 
plete would be the wreck to your future hopes! Present my kindest regards 
to Mrs. Grigsby & Hugh. 


77Grigsby was, in the words of R. A. Brock, a great pedestrian. He once walked from Norfolk 
to Canada, going by way of Boston, and returning by way of Niagara. See Grigsby, Virginia 
Federal Convention of 1778, I, viii. 

78Ellen Wayles Randolph (1796-1876), the —— of Martha Jefferson and Thomas Mann 
Randolph of “Edgehill,” married Joseph Coolidge of Boston. 
79Grigsby and Governor Coles attempted to visit Mrs. Coolidge at Mrs. Trist’s house at 
Philadelphia in the spring of 1856. See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, December 8, 1856, 
Randall-Grigsby pp. 76-77. 

80This letter was acknowledged in Grigsby to Randall, “Edgehill,” Charlotte C. H., Va., July 31, 
1858, ibid., pp. 140-143. 

81Grigsby to Randall, Charlotte C. H., Va., July 20, 1858, ibid., pp. 132-133. 
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If the particulars of the change in the course of study in W[illia]m & 
Mary shall be published, please send me a newspaper or catalogue.® I should 
like much to visit that venerable old institution with you, to penetrate its 
vaults, to read its ancient inscriptions, to ponder on its past. Perhaps we 
will do this “some time.” 

I wrote you a long letter some days since & directed it to your summer 
residence. You have read it before this. 

I am really pleased with the demonstration of your good neighbor Dr. 
Balfour.* I shall account his hickory a trophy. Please send him the 
enclosed note. 

Inter nos, I have just rec[eive]d a letter from my publishers enclosing 
a letter from a distinguished Boston Editor to the Editor of a more 
distinguished magazine, suggesting a separate publication of Jefferson’s 
family letters (contained in my work) as a gift book &c. The editor proposed 
a Boston lady as editress. The Ed[itor] of the Mag{azine] endorsed her 
as just the person for the task. Derby] & J[ackson, my publishers,] for- 
warded me all their letters. I replied that a great grand-daughter of 
Jefferson™ had thought of the same thing: & I therefore with great courtesy 
declined. 

St. Thomas fights his way better than I expected. Certain kinds of 
presses snarl & growl; but they concede the great points, sincerity & general 
truthfulness. The former organs of Federalism accuse me of intolerance [,] 
fanaticism &c but I have not yet seen the first imputation on my honesty. 

I owe much of my success in your city to your influence. Deny it not. 
If I had a squadron of such friends “judiciously distributed” it would make 
all the difference! Send me all the V[irginia] notices of the work you see. 
My publisher will in two weeks or so issue a circular of notices for 
popular distribution. I have seen only [the] Enquirer, since issuing the 
3d. vol{ume]. 

Tell me what Mr. Henry says. Lord, how I lean to that man! I have 
written myself into a perfect furor of admiration of his father. 


[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall Yours cordially 
July 26, 1858 H. S. Ranpar 


Blair Grigsby, “The Dead of the Chapel of William and Mary,” Norfolk Daily Southern 
Argan 31, 1858. See also Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 145. 

Colgate Balfour (b. 1812) 0 Norfol Rendell with a ag cane cut 
from Jefferson's at “Monticello.” See Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, July 
Randall-Grigsby Corr 133; ucker, Abstracts from Norfolk 
Bonds (1797-1850) and Other CNorfolk, 1934), pp. 209, 214, and 217. 

*Sarah Nicholas Randolph, The Dow Domestic Life of Thomas Jefferson . . . (New York, 1871). 
See also Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, p. 141 
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Cortland Village 
August 27, [18]58 
My dear Sir, 

Yours of the 23d. inst[ant]® reached me last evening, & I am very glad 
that you are all so well at Edgehill. How I wish you all were my neighbors! 

I received in due time your article on the Dead of the Chapel of 
Williamsburgh —I mean William & Mary —& read it with very deep interest. 

I did make Edmund Randolph too old “in my thoughts.”” I had no 
means by me of ascertaining his age, & obtained the impression that he 
was somewhat older. 

I regret to hear that so severe a drouth is affecting Virginia. It has been 
too dry here for the last few weeks, but it does not amount to a drouth. 
It is raining as I write. 

What a great sensation one experiences in having nothing to do! That 
is, nothing important & engrossing. For a month after striking the last blow 
on St. Thomas, I was as restless as “a fish out of water.” Now I have 
relapsed into stupidity, merely vegetating, & looking for my meals, for the 
arrival of the mail, or something else about as important as the events of the 
day! Heigho! Who in the round world is so much to be pitied as a man 
who has nothing to do — as a human vegetable! 

Apropos of the mails, our people are wild over the Atlantic Cable.” 
It certainly is an achievement. Our fast nation can now devour its news 
faster & fresher. Its commercial results must be important. It may tend to 
cement our community of interests with England. But I fail yet to realize 
where & how it is to exercise that mighty influence on “civilization” con- 
cerning which all the newspapers are roaring! And it might prove a very 
awkward thing in case of a war with England. But nous ouvrons. 

I am glad you enclosed the note of the good Doctor [Balfour]. I shall 
highly value his present. Its associations will envalue it, and then it will 
acquire additional value as the spontaneous offering of a pure & good man. 
It will be one of the most valued heirlooms of my family. I wonder if the 
Doctor has got an autograph of Jefferson? 
aan ee which is not printed in Randall-Grigsby Correspondence is not at the Virginia 

istori iety. 


precise age stated.” See Randall, Life of Jefferson, I, 598. Edmund Randolph (1753-1813) was 
ten years Jefferson’s junior, and was forty-one when he was dismissed as Secretary of State. See 


Dice R. Anderson, “Edmund —. DAB, XV, 353-355. 


87The first messages on the transatlantic cable were exchanged on August 5, 1858. 
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N{athan] F[rancis] Cabell Esq. of your State wrote me just before my 
3d. vol[ume] was issued offering me some documents. They came too late, 
but we have slid into a correspondence with each other. He writes an off 
hand & elegant letter, & displays information & thought at every step. 
He is courteous, but frank & independent. I am much pleased with 
him. He must, I think, be a sort of kinsman to Mrs. Grigsby.™ Please tell 
me all you know about him. I am much interested in him. 

I'll tell you what I want. I want a good daguerreotype of you; and I would 
much like to have Mrs. G.’s & Hugh II's together. I will “swap” with you 
& send you mine & Mrs. R’s, & clap on a young face to offset Master H's! 
I have no right to ask Mrs. G’s, & her feelings must control that matter 
entirely; but I have a right to you! 

Cordially your friend 
Henry S. 
Hugh B. Grigsby 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall 
August 27, 1858 
Answered Sept. 3, 1858 


Cortland Village” 
Sept. 14 [1858] 
My dear Sir, 

I am too much hurried, & shall continue to be until after our Co[{unty] 
Fair (21, 22 & 23 inst[ant]) to do more than scratch you a line, & this I do 
to enable you to give Dr. Balfour proper directions. Let him, as you suggest, 
send the cane by some of the Norfolk merchants to my address care of Derby 
& Jackson 119 Nassau St. (not far from Astor House) N. Y. I will give 
instructions to D. & J. But by all means have it enclosed in a box; or it will 
reach me injured. 


88Nathan Francis Cabell (1807-1891) of Nelson County, Virginia, was a graduate of 
Hampden-Sydney and Harvard Colleges. Besides writing articles for the Southern Literary 
Messenger and Farmers’ Register, he edited The Early History of the University of Virginia as 
Contained in the Letters of Thomas Jefferson and Joseph Carrington Cabell (Richmond, 1856). 
See Richard L. Morton, “Nathan Francis Cabell,” DAB, IIL, 388. 

89Nathan Francis Cabell and Mrs. Mary Venable Carrington Grigsby were kin through the 
Carringtons. 

%Grigsby had his daguerreotype taken at Norfolk on January 18, 1859, after having been 
shaved by a barber, “contrary to my usual habit, [so] that I might present a clean face to the artist.” 
The cost was $11.00 for “two pictures.” See entry for January 17-20, 1859, Grigsby Diary, 
VHS, IX, 68-73. 

This letter are Grigsby to Randall, “Edgehill,” Charlotte County, Va., 


3, 1858, Randall-Grigsby » Pp. 143-144. It was itself acknow in Grigsby to 
Randall, Charlotte County, Va., 27, 1858, ibid., pp. 145-146. 
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So you have grown old; & you doubt Mrs. G’s appearance on the plate 
[of the daguerreotypist]? Tush! I'll lay you a horse that you & she beat 
Mr. & Mrs. Egomet & “give them six!” Your “sable silvered [locks]” will be 
all sable in the picture; though I would much prefer to have it show all its 
silver! I shall have Hugh II also; & will “swap” you one of my young faces. 
By George, I would give you a girl for a boy & hitch them together, if I had 
a daughter young enough for young Teuton! But alackaday, I have got 
a long start of you in this department. My youngest child is a dozen 
years old!! 

Ha ha ha! I have a deal of sport over your shark discovering that cable.” 
I have no doubt of it. He will mistake it for one of the small kind of 
lassengers they use in cities (where dogs are “scace;” & will bite it intwo [sic] 
five or six times (mistaking the wires for dog’s “sinners” ) before he finds 
out what a fool he is. Then we must send out Cyrus the great to harpoon 
him, or else feed him a hot rock! Then Mrs. Grigsby, we'll have another 
grand expedition & sink a string of live Yankees, fastened together heads 
& joints. No shark would touch them! 

You observe I am more merry than wise this morning! 

My own & my family’s cordial respects to you & yours. 

Your friend 
H. S. Ranpar 
Hugh B. Grigsby Esq. 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
Sept. 14, 1858 
Received 24. 


Cortland Village, N. Y.* 
Nov. 6. [1858] 


My dear Sir, 

Well, have you had a pleasant summer of it, you & Mrs. Grigsby & 
Hugh, on your country estate? Our season has been a fine one, & we are 
having a glorious autumn. How delightful the weather must be in the 
mountainous & the Piedmont country of V[irginiJa. I received a kind invita- 
tion from Col. T. J. Randolph to spend a month with him before the setting 
in of winter. I felt tempted to go, but my mother’s health would not permit. 


92The transatlantic cable. 
%This letter was acknowledged in Grigsby to Randall, “Edgehill,” November 12, 1858, 
Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 147-149. 
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I have heard nothing I believe from Prof[essor] Tucker™ since we all 
met in Phila[delphia] until I rec[eive]d a letter from him last week, a copy 
of which I enclose you with my reply. I did not owe him a letter; & from 
motives of delicacy I had not sent him a newspaper, publishing circular 
or anything of the kind pertaining to my work. He wrote one therefore 
simply because he wanted to, & this fact has some bearing in interpreting 
the spirit of his letter. 

I believe you saw our earlier correspondence, his irritated tone towards 
me, his position, substantially, that he had said all that was necessary to be 
said & that any later biographer of Mr. Jefferson was an intruder on his 
domain & a very unnecessary one! To this assumption, again squinted at, 
I thought proper to allude pretty explicitly, but I need not tell you what 
I said. My letter speaks for itself. 

You acted in conjunction with Dr. Dunglison in bringing Mr. Tucker 
& myself amicably together. You knew in what spirit I went back & stuck in 
some twenty honorable notices of him & his work. You know whether I 
acted up to the spirit of that apparently friendly compact which you framed. 
I therefore want you to know just how far I have acted voluntarily or 
unnecessarily in breaking up that compact. 

Dr. Balfour’s present came in due time, & it was very pretty indeed. 
I set more store by it by far than by a splendid ebony cane with a massive 
head of solid gold since received. 

My mother® is in a poor state of mind & body. The death of a grand- 
daughter at my father’s house, under circumstances of peculiar & protracted 
distress, the sufferer a lovely young girl of 16, has thrown my mother into 
a deep melancholy. I am the oldest son, & consequently the mother’s 
reliance, and so I must remain at home. My wife has been about a 
fortnight in N. Y. 

Be good enough to return the copies of my corr[espondence] with 
Prof[essor] T[ucker], as I want to show it to the Randolphs. If you want 
1845. He wrote The Life of Thomas Jefferson (2 rb, aden 1837) and The History of 
the United States (4 vols., Philadelphia, 1856-1857). See Broadus Mitchell, “George Tucker,” 
DAB, XIX, 29-30. Grigsby was friendly with Professor and Mrs. Tucker, to whom = introduced 


iarized his 
Philadelphia, 


Randall. He later thought Tucker's complaint that Randall had surreptitiously p 
biography of Jefferson only that of a querulous old man. See Randall to rm Rg P 
Tharsilay, n. d. [ Grigsby to Randall, “Edgehill,” Charlotte County, Va., [November 


12, 1858, Randall » PP- 44-45, 147-148. For Grigsby’s “neat” notice of 
Tucker's visit to see Daily ‘Southern Argus, May 21, 1858. 


Harriet Stephens Bush Randall (1790-1867). See Randall-Grigshy Correspondence, pp. 
158-159. 
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for any reason to retain a copy of any part, of course do so. My daughter™ 
was too much “out of sorts” just now to make double copies. Cordial regards 
to Mrs. G, Hugh & yourself. 
Your friend 
H. S. 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] H. S. Randall 
Nov. 6, 1858 
Answered Nov. 10, 1858 


Cortland Village” 
Dec. 18, 1858 
My dear Sir, 

I have been playing up Jonathan Oldbuck for the past two weeks, & it 
has given me much amusement. I have been looking over and classifying 
my old M[anu]s{cript]s preparatory to placing them in huge vol[ume]s, in 
massive Russian binding with clasps, locks &c. Mrs. Grigsby, does your 
husband prove his claim to the character of a literary man by making a 
litter? My wife says I do! The house is strewed with old brown papers. 

My collection of m[anu]s{cript]s is even better than I supposed, par- 
ticularly of the Revolutionary epoch. Its approach to completeness only 
renders me the more anxious to complete it. I have most of the Signers of 
the Dec[laration] of Independence, & all the most conspicuous Generals 
of the Revolution but two or three. 

Your state has by far the most great names, & while I have a host of 
them, I still lack a host. I propose to bring down my lists as near as may 
be to the present day. I enclose you a list of lacking Virginia names. 
Perhaps you can supply me with a portion of them or put me in the way 
of obtaining them. 

I have not forgotten that I promised you a bundle of m[{anu]s[cript]s. 
You shall have them as soon as my books of m[anu]s[cript]s are completed. 

Don’t forget those Daguerreotypes of yourself & Mrs. G. I shall rely on 
receiving them. If you can tuck in Master Hugh, all the better. The first 
time I go to N. Y., I will have some taken for you. 

I suppose you are settled down in Norfolk again. Do you continue to 
recover, or rather do you continue well? Be good enough to remember me 


%Harriet Stephens Randall (b. 1845). See ibid., p. 50. 
97Probably answering Grigsby to Randall, “Edgehill,” Charlotte County, Va., November 12, 
1858, ibid., pp. 147-149. For response, see Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, December 21, 1858, 


ibid., pp. 149-151. 
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[to] Dr. Balfor. With cordial regards from me & mine to Mrs. Grigsby, 
Hugh & yourself, I remain, 
Your friend 
H. S. 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall, Esq 
Dec. 18, 1858 


(Autographs) 


Edgehill,* 
August 25, 1859 
My dear sir, 

I have been requested by John Henry, Esquire,” who is now with me, 
to acknowledge the receipt of the handsome copy of the Life of Jefferson 
which you were so kind as to present to him through me, and to return to 
you his grateful thanks for such an obliging mark of your regard. He has 
read your work with the strictest attention, and admires in common with 
others the vast research and eminent ability displayed by you in its 
composition. He may not coincide with you on all points discussed in your 
volumes; but he applauds your general fairness and the ample illustration 
of the subjects in dispute. 

I alluded in my conversation with Mr. Henry to your skill in biography, 
and stated my conviction that, if you could be induced to undertake the 
life of his father," you would do it all the justice which the meagre 
materials in existence would allow. I also explicitly stated to him that, 
before you could consent to undertake such a work as the life of [Patrick] 
Henry, you would be compelled to scrutinize severely all the materials that 
Randall to Grigby, Corland Village, 10, 1859, Randall Grigsby Correspondence, 
pp. 170-172. 
and December 14, 1859, Ras Grigsby Correspondence eipondence, pp. 153 174. An intervening letter, 


Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, January 7, 1859, is neither prin Randall-Grigsby Corr 
nor at the Virginia Historical Society, It was in reply to Randal] to Grigsby, Cortland Villa 


N. Y., January 1, 1859, Randall-Grig Corre ; PP 152-153; and mention is made it 
in entry for January 7, 1859, Grigsby S, IX, 61-6 
John Henry (1796-1868) was 6 youngest son of Patrick Henry and his second wife, née 


Dorothea Spotswood a He inherited “Red Hill” from his f father, whose home it was 
1794-1799, and iad he lived the of a planter. See Grigsby, Virginia Federal Convention of 1778, 
I, 4. 

100Patrick Henry (1736-1799) is the waka of several biographies: William Wirt, Sketches of 
the Life and Character of Patrick Henry (Philadelphia, 1817); Moses Coit Tyler, Patrick Henry 
Cvol. IV in American Statesmen series, y howe and New York, 1887); and William Wirt Henry, 
, and Speeches of Patrick Henry (3 vols., New York, 1891). 
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were accessible; that the memoir of Wirt, though defective, was still 
a popular book; and that there was no little risk in undertaking a work 
on the same subject. 

He said in reply that, as his father was a Virginian, and his deeds were 
for the most part on Virginia ground, he would prefer that his life should 
be written by a Virginian; and he was pleased to say that I was the person 
whom he would wish to undertake the task; but on my assuring him that it 
would be impracticable for me to attempt any thing of the kind consistently 
with my present engagements, and, I added, with the state of my health 
which is far from being what it was, he said he would cheerfully commit 
the work to you, and furnish you with all the materials, such as they are, 
in his possession, as well as afford you all explanations and information 
he possesses himself, or can command in any quarter. 

As Mr. Henry was not more than three years old when his father died, 
he can have no personal knowledge of him, nor can his brother Winston 
who is only two years his senior. But his mother long survived his 
father; and both sons have heard from her many incidents which might serve 
to illustrate the life of Col. Henry. 

As I write in haste, I can only assure you that I will cordially add my 


mite to the general stock of materials, and cooperate with you in all your 


schemes and labors. 
With kindest regards, 
I am yours very truly, 
Hucu B. Gricssy 

To the 

Hon. Henry S. Randall 

Cortland Village 

New York 

P.S. I have read this letter to Mr. Henry, who approves all that I have 


written. 
I have not heard a word from you for months, and am anxious to know 


how you are. I shall write you in a few days. 
[Endorsed by Randall] H. B. Grigsby 
Aug. 25, [18]59 
Saying the son of Patric [sic] Henry wishes me to 
write his father’s biography. 
101Mrs. Dorothea Spotswood Dandridge Henry, Patrick Henry's second wife. (m. 1776, d. 1831). 
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Cortland Village’ 
Feb. 13, 1861 


My dear Sir, 

Yours" came last night. I was not aware that I owed you a letter; I 
thought it was otherwise. But I have been having such a fit of misery this 
winter, that I have not been a very alert correspondent. This disunion kills 
me. The sunlight is darkened to me. I start from my restless slumbers as if 
struck with a knife. I have consulted the solemn oracle of the past, I have 
reperused Tacitus, Gibbon, Hallam & other historians. The dead past gives 
back no cheering response. Delenda est Cathargo is written on everything. 

I have received numerous letters from the South which I could, if I 
wished, consider invitations to incite a thousand other persons & write a 
public letter on the state of our affairs. Some of them were expressly such 
invitations. But cui bono? A dry leaf whirled by on the wings of the gale 
would produce just as much effect as one of these letters — letters — letters! 
If the aweful forms of Washington & Jefferson should rise, neither extreme 
would heed them. 

There is but one crowning horror behind & that is Civil War.™ Attica & 
Sparta, the other States of Greece—none of them having either the territory 
or population of some New York counties — shook the world with their 
wars. Think of a war between twenty five millions of Anglo-Normans, 
without a particle of natural & defencible boundary between them!! But 
away with this hateful topic. I am sorry to have mentioned it. 

I am glad the sunlight of domestic joy beams in so brightly under your 
roof tree. Your wife so healthy, an inestimable blessing; your little boy 
growing up full of promise; the little rose colored lump of humanity, wee 
Mary Blair, laughing & crowing & ordering you all about before she can 
speak. That’s the way of it! Aren’t you glad she has got the blue Saxon 


102This letter is acknowledged in Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, March 18, 1861, Randall-Grigsby 
Correspondence, 181-184. There are no letters for 1860 between Grigsby and Randall at the 
Virginia Historical Society. Printed letters between them for 1860 are: Randall to Grigsby, 
[January 1], February 18, May 12 and A 20, 1860, ibid., p. 175-180. vers, IX pesto. 
to these or other letters between him and dall during 1860; Forigsby Diary, 

103This letter, which is not printed in Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, 
Historical Society. 

104Grigsby thought civil war unavoidable: Lincoln’s 

Address. It must breed civil war in less than ninety , if he carries out his views.” 

He several times “Wrote to Ex President Tyler [Chairman > Pe  Juckless Washin Peace 
Conference] on the state of the times at his request and the remedy to be followed.” entries 
for March 5, February 11, and March 30, 1861, Grigsby Diary, VHS, 223, 208, 239. In 
April he made several addresses at railroad stations and courthouses urging defence of hearth and 
home. Ibid., IX, 250-257. 
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eye? Now pray that she may also have the light flaxen or golden tresses 
which bespeak the old noble Teuton stock. 

Yes it is some four years since we met. I am “mad” every time I think of 
the baggage blunder which prevented me from visiting you last Spring."” 
I think I have changed rapidly since we were at Philadelphia together. 
I am quite gray. 

The reason the daguerreotypes have never been forwarded is that Mrs. R 
& I have not been to N. Y. together since I promised them, & there are 
no good “operators” here. They will come along by & by. 

In respect to autographs, I saved none for you, because I understood you 
to decline them. But I can still help you a little — sorry am I that it is so 
little."” I can think of no duplicate Signer of the Dec[laration] of Inde- 
pendence I have now free of all incumbrances, unless it be Jefferson. Have 
you got anything good and characteristic of Jefferson? Why, between the 
time I wrote you on this subject & now I could have supplied you with a 
dozen or two of them had I known your wishes. But I shall never have 
them again. I like autographs of great men. But the business of getting 
them — swapping, chaffering & piddling — is miserable. I have in all cases 
refused to go into anything like a formal swap by valuation; but the 
best way you can “fix it,” you are kept constantly ashamed of yourself. You 
will laugh when you come in contact with many of the “collectors.” They 
will send you scraps & fribets that are only fit for gun wadding, & make 
as much fuss over them as if they were giving birth to a young mountain! 

I have been a thousand times sorry that I ever had a particle of the 
autograph mania. I should have summarily dismissed it from my mind 
long ago, but I have found it a convenient hobby to ride now & then, when 
tired of other ones. It fills up odd hours. I keep a stud of hobbies 


“All saddled all bridled 
All fit for the fight,” 


& this is one of them. I get tired of one class of occupations & thoughts, & 
then I want another. A Vacuum is purgatory to me. 


105On his return from the National Democratic Convention at Charleston, S. C. See Randall to 
Grigsby, May 12, 1860, Randall-Grigsby Correspondence, pp. 177-178. 

106]t is doubtful whether Randall ever sent more than a likeness of his daughter, Harriet. See 
Randall to Grigsby, Cortland Village, N. Y., March 25, 1861, post. 

107Grigsby did not desire these for himself, but for Dr. Charles Gorham Barney (1814-1894), 
Treasurer of the Virginia Historical Society in 1860, who was one of those principally ey 
for the art and manuscript collections of the Society during the war. See William G. Stanard, 
“Necrology,” VMHB, II (January 1895), 335; “The Homes of the Virginia Historical Society,” 
VMHB, V (January 1926), 3-8. Gri declined the autographs for himself in Grigsby to 
Randall, Norfolk, December 20, 1858, Grigsby Correspondence, p. 150. 
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Send me a list of what Signers you have got & descriptions so that I shall 
appropriate anything that comes in my way that you want or that is better 
than you have got. Have you learned the signs used by collectors in describ- 
ing autographs? I will send you them, at a venture, to enable you to send 
me the above description (See Note A.).'™ 

I commenced to tell you why I should not be likely again to have many 
duplicate Signers. Because I have got about all that are getable & have 
pretty much given up the hunt. 

I send the letter for your rev[eren]d friend.” Ha ha ha! I get applications 
for my aut[ograph] every now & then; but I always feel as if the person 
requesting it was quizzing me, or as if he must be an ass!! While I cannot 
refuse, I am ashamed to comply; & I always take good care that nothing in 
the letter shall show why or wherefore it was written! 

Cordial regards to Mrs. G. & Carrington & little Mary & yourself from 
me & mine. Just kiss now little Mary for all of us. 


Your friend 
H. S. Ranpary 
[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall 


Feby. 12, 1861 
Ans[wered] March 18, 1861 


[Cortland Village, New York" 
March 25, 1861] 


My dear Sir, 

Your letter is a very pleasant one. It presents a delightful scene of 
enjoyment, like a dash of sunshine on a leaden background of gloom. So 
you have got a little Teuton maid—fair hair, & I trust blue eyes. If Mrs. 
Grigsby’s hair & eyes are dark — as I imagine — she must pardon me for 
my admiration of the Saxon type of beauty. “Nut brown maids,” the dark 
fiery eyes of Southern races, the petite form &c, will “do very well;” but 
give me the regal, swanlike Brunhild or Esmergarde, with tresses of wavy 
gold, with those calm eyes which betoken no trace of human passions, with 


108This note sets forth the customary symbols used to describe manuscripts: ALS for autographed 
letter signed, et cetera; and is here omitted. 

1029Dr, Nicholas Albertson Okeson (1819-1882), rector of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

10This letter acknowledges Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, March 18, 1861, Randall-Grigsby 
Correspondence, pp. 181-184. 
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form, step &c. in which dignity vies with mere beauty. What an exquisite 
picture & contrast Scott presented in Rowena & Rebecca! At first all pro- 
nounce Rowena tame compared with the matchless Jewess. Yet the more we 
study her, the more we admire the stately Saxon; & had she instead of the 
former been the persecuted, the unfortunate & the broken-hearted, she 
would have taken the place of Rebecca in our sympathies. 

Now I will show a piece of ungracious honesty. I know the Saxons are 
your favorite people (as they were Jefferson’s)."" They are not mine. 
I like their polity; & the Normans were tyrants. But the world has never 
seen so stately a race of men, a race so well combining the Genius of the 
Greek with the physique of the Roman, as the “gentle Norman men.” 

They were to the old unmixed Saxon stock what the blooded horse is to 
the “cob,” what the wolfhound is to the mastiff. 

I grant you the “cob” is often the most useful in everyday matters. The 
mastiff is the better watchdog! 

The “cross” between the Norman & Saxon races was a good one! Your 
obese, gluttonous Saxon became a gentleman. Your Norman ceased to be 
a Robber. 

Jefferson literally hated the historic Norman. He was rarely heard to 
speak the word without adding “tyrants & robbers.” St. Thomas [of Canting- 
bury] was mortally destitute of imagination! He had about as much 
sentiment as a bean-pole! And then you know the Saint was always choke- 
full of politics. He thought more of John Hodge if he was “sound 
on the (Democratic) goose,” than he did of as picturesque a fellow as 
“Legion Harry,”"” for example. Ha ha ha! 

I am glad to be able to write myself into a laugh, for in truth I feel sadly, 
sadly, sadly. The sharp sting comes less often, but the dull, chronic dis- 
couragement has followed. I told you I had been reading Tacitus, Hallam 
& Gibbon. Since then I have reperused the histories of Egypt, Venice, 
Poland & other lost nationalities. The dirgelike refrain “past away” goes up 
from the banks of the Nile, from the Lagune & from the Laurentian plains. 


111Thomas Jefferson wrote An Essay Towards Facilitating Instruction in the Anglo-Saxon, to 
use the title later assigned by the seas ed of Virginia, which published it along Jefferson to 
Herbert Croft, ., of Fendies “Mon 0,” October 30, 1798 (New York, 1851). When the 
Universi Jefferson commented: “There are some novelties . . ., [including] a 

esso . of Anglo-Saxon.” He continued: “It has ever appeared to me, that the difference 

tween the “Whig and Tory of England is, that the Whig deduces his rights from the 
Anglo-Saxon source, He further declared: . The common 
law existed while the Anglo-Saxons were yet pa . .” See Thomas Jefferson to John 
Cartwright, “Monticello,” June 5, 1824, The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., edited by 
Andrew A. b and Albert E. Bergh, Washington, 1903-1905), XVI, 43-44, 48, 51. 

112Presumably a nobody. 

113Henry “Light meng Harry” Lee. 
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How soon shall they go up from the banks of the James & the Hudson! 
Who believes that one dismemberment will not be followed by others? 
And who believes half a dozen fiery democracies, actuated by rival interests, 
can live peacefully side by side? And who believes that the vital principles 
of republican constitutions will survive a long series of civil wars? I ask 
who believes this but men who draw all their ideas of government, history 
& civilization from newspapers, & who believe, as the Egyptians or Assyrians 
believed, thousands of years ago, that they belong to a better & wiser race 
of men than those who compose other nations — a race under some special 
divine proctection. 

You should have kept that first picture with the deadly sadness stamped 
on its brow. It was appropriate to the time & to yourself. 

I have just been going through — indeed, I am not through —a most 
wearisome & vexatious employment, viz., moving. My father is now 74 
years old, my mother is 70. They think they cannot “keep house” longer. 
Their house is very large, & was constructed with little idea to mere con- 
venience — that is, those conveniences which save labor & care. They insisted 
on my family moving in & henceforth taking the charge. Duty triumphed 
over strong disinclination, & here we are. I now sit writing in the same library 
& same place where I used to sit & write when I was a lighthearted boy. 
The wind moans & sobs among the old pines as of old. Last night the 
wind uttered those long drawn cries & screams which you hear about great 
old buildings which have irregular facades. The cold winter blast is whirling 
by flakes of snow, over frozen & snow covered ground. Not a green thing 
is to be seen out of doors but the sombre pines, & firs, & larches, & box 
edging peering through the snow. Yes, there is a plat of myrtle (periwinkle) 
from Monticello — the parent roots planted by Jefferson'* — gleaming in its 
white setting like an emerald. A few days more & nature will suddenly don 
her robe of flowers. These old evergreens will be filled with countless flocks 
of birds. Nature will rejoice like a young bride. 

Will I ever rejoice more, except for a passing moment? Will this dull, 
dreary heartache ever surcease? I fear not; but we shall see. To few but 
thorough friends do I thus egotistically dwell on the state of my feelings. 
I had resolved to send you no more sombre letters. But the story of the sad 
picture touched a chord which would vibrate, which would give forth its 
desolate note, whether I would have it do so or not. 

114Jefferson planted periwinkle (vinca minor) on at least two occasions at “Monticello”: in 1771 
and 1794. See Thomas Jefferson, . . . Garden Book, 1766-1824 (edited by Edwin M. Betts as vol. 
1944), Pp- 24, 27, 
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It is unwise to cultivate grief. I hope the gloom has gone from the face 
of the subject as well as the picture. You are a thousand times right in 
enjoying while you can the delights of domestic life & preferring them to 
drabbling in the mad & polluted currents of politics. I see the little man 
mending his wheel-barrow. I see the little lump of rose-leaves pulling at 
your slippers — breathing, looking out of eyes, & now & then squeaking out, 
just as if the little elf would make believe it was a wee young human & 
intended by & by to be a woman!! A woman whose very name is Poetry — 
Mary Blair. I don’t think all intuitive nature ever invented anything so 
immaculately fine as a nice little girl-baby (unless possibly it is the same 
thing a few years older! ). 

Don’t ever write me without telling me much about Carrington & 
Mary Blair. 

By the by, my youngest “daught” a tall girl of 15, clearheaded, as 
honest as daylight, as merry as ye lyttle byrd, went day before yesterday 
to a country photographer’s shop & ordered 20 copies of her “countenance” 
for her school mates. I send one of them. CIt is of the established size 
among the school girls.) It is a reverse of flattering, though Harriet 
C“Hatty,” in the house) is not specially ornamental. I shall send the other 
pictures “one of these days.” 

Cordially yours 
Henry S. RANDALL 
Cortland Village, March 25, 1861. 


P.S. I am very glad Dr. OKeson liked that letter — what letter I have no 
idea." My epistles photograph the mental status of the moment. Opinions 
remain. But how much & how little of them was given & in what dress, 
I rarely remember for an hour. Please remember me & mine to Mrs. Grigsby. 


[Endorsed by Grigsby] Henry S. Randall 
March 25, 1861 
answered immediately 


115Grigsby recorded in his diary: “After dinner called on Dr. [Nicholas A.] Okeson, and asking 
for the first volume of The Life of Jefferson by Randall, I privately placed in it a very handsome 
letter from Mr. Randall addressed to Dr. Okeson and written at my request on the character of 
Jefferson. When I called the attention of Dr. O. to the fact, he seemed amazed, and wholly 
unable to account for its appearance. After reading it, he said that Mr. Randall had probably seen 
the book in the hands of Fu binder in Nicholson’s and Pawson’s bindery in Philadefp hia and had 
placed the letter there to please and surprize the owner of the book. When I had enjoyed his 
amazement for a while, I told him how it was.” Entry for February 23, 1861, Grigsby Diary, 
VHS, IX, 215. 

116The Cc contains no letters between Grigsby and Randall after 
that of Grigsby to Randall, Norfolk, March 18, 1861 (pp. 181-184). 
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Fifteen years later Randall died at his home in Cortland, New York, on 
August 14, 1876. The ensuing January, Grigsby entered the following 
comment in his diary: 

“Among the dead of 1876 I see the name of Henry S. Randall, the 
author of the Life of Jefferson. His age is not reported. I should put him 
down at 66. I much regret that our intimacy was not renewed since the 
war. I have reason to believe that I had once a warm place in his regard; 
and since the war Dr. Dunglison told me that Mr. R[andall] spoke of me 
with high respect and regard. R[andall] was a very vigorous man, and 
seemed to have fair chances of a long life; but he was exciteable [sic] and 
may have worn himself down prematurely.”"’ 


117Gri ere _— 5, 1877, VHS, XV, 149. The Grigsby Papers and Diaries at the 
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FURTHER NOTES ON CAPTAIN GEORGE BUCKNER 
(1760-1828) 
AND THE CAROLINE COUNTY BUCKNERS 


by Grorce H. S. Kinc* 


So much has been printed and accepted, some based on fact and some on 
wishful thinking, over a long period of years concerning the Buckner 
family that it oftentimes becomes impossible to synchronize genealogical 
data found in manuscript sources with that which has appeared in print. 
It must be acknowledged also that once a genealogy of a family is compiled 
and published, it is practically impossible to correct errors which may 
have appeared therein. 

In the space available it is impossible to correct all the multiple errors in 
The Buckners of Virginia and the Allied Families of Strother and Ashby 
by William Armstrong Crozier (New York, 1907). He has presented a 
mass of data pertaining to the Buckner and related families, and of course 
that which is quoted from records and the photographic plates which are 
presented of early surveys and documents are not questioned, but may I 
say that his genealogical deductions are oftentimes faulty. 

In 1737 when Lord Fairfax’s commissoners carefully plotted the courses 
of the Rappahannock River they came to a great neck of land in the upper 
part of Caroline County, generally called “The Neck,” and thereon they 
wrote the name “Buckner.”’ This large neck of land has been since referred 
to as “Buckner’s Neck,” and more recently as “Skinker’s Neck.” It is near 
a small post office called Rappahannock Academy. 

Richard Buckner, who undoubtedly descended from the early Gloucester 
County, Virginia, family, was one of the early clerks of the Essex County 
Court and in 1714 represented that county in the House of Burgesses. 
Before the county of Caroline was severed from the county of Essex, 
Richard Buckner, Gentleman, had established himself at “The Neck” and 
in 1726 caused his 1,100 acres to be surveyed. He died testate in 1733/34, 

*Mr. King in this article continues his studies of families associated with the counties around 
Fredericksburg. 

1Photostat, Virginia State Library. 

2William Armstrong Crozier, The Buckners of Virginia and the Allied Families of Strother and 
Ashby (New York, 1907), photograph of survey facing p. 34. 
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and his will was presented to the Caroline County Court by Elizabeth, his 
executrix, and Richard Buckner, his executor, who were no doubt his 
widow and son.’ While no copy of the will of this Richard Buckner of 
“The Neck” has been discovered, he is followed in the surviving Caroline 
County records by William, Richard, Philip, and John Buckner, and in the 
absence of contradictory evidence it is believed that these men were the 
sons of Richard Buckner, Gentleman, and Elizabeth, his wife, of “The 
Neck,” Caroline County, Virginia. 

I. William Buckner (of whom more subsequently ). 

II. Major Richard Buckner died testate in Caroline County in 1777.* 
He married Elizabeth Aylett, daughter of Colonel William Aylett of 
“Fairheld,” King William County, Virginia.’ It is believed that it was her 
will which was offered for probate in Caroline County Court in 1778. 

III. Philip Buckner appears both by Bible record and court record’ to 
have married Jane Aylett also daughter of the above mentioned Colonel 
William Aylett. An interesting fact, which has never appeared in the 
Robinson genealogies, is that Jane Aylett at the time of her marriage to 
Philip Buckner was the widow of Christopher Robinson, Gentleman, of 
Caroline County; they were married in 1740° he being the eldest son of 
Colonel Benjamin Robinson (1689-1761) of “Moone’s Mount,” Caroline 
County, Virginia, and Sarah Ring, his wife.* Christopher Robinson, 
Gentleman, died when a young man in 1742; he left no child and his 
widow Jane shortly renounced his will," and married the following year 
Philip Buckner, Gentleman. The will of Philip Buckner was dated July 14, 
1761, and proved August 10, 1762, at Louisa County Court.” His widow 
shortly took up residence on his Orange County lands called “Hornsby”” 
and made a deed June 27, 1765, of considerable genealogical import"* for 
the advancement of her eldest son William Buckner. Jane (Aylett) Robin- 
son Buckner made her will November 23, 1787, while a resident of Orange 


3Crozier, The Buckners of Virginia, p. 35; Caroline County, Order Book I, p. 127. 

4T. E. Campbell, Colonial Caroline: A History of Caroline County, Virginia (Richmond, 
1954), p- 486. 

SCarbline County, Order Book IV, p. 121, in chancery suit Aylett’s heirs vs. Buckner. 

6Caroline County, Order Book 1777-1780, p. 106. 

7Crozier, The Buckners of Virginia, pp. 41-42, citing Bible record of Aylett H. Buckner (1793- 
1851); Caroline County, Order Book IV». 121. 

®Orange County, Deed Book 14, P; 2. 

9Clayton Torrence, Winston of Virginia and Allied Families (Richmond, 1927), p. 127. 

10Caroline County, Order Book II, p. 127. 

11Caroline County, Order Book II, p. 134. 

12Louisa County, Will Book 1, p. 57. 

13Orange County, Deed Book 15, p. 157. 

M4Orange County, Deed Book 14, p. 2. 
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County and same was admitted to probate before the Albemarle County 
Court in June 1789." Philip and Jane (Aylett) Buckner left a large family. 

IV. John Buckner is mentioned by Crozier in The Buckners of Virginia 
(p. 91) as having married his cousin Sarah Buckner. I can add very little 
in regard to John except the following tombstone inscription: “Here lies 
interr'd the Body of Thomas son of John and Sarah Buckner born March 
9th 1739:40 on Sunday morning in Curratuck County North Carolina 
and departed this life January 5th 1779 in the 39th year of his age.” This 
tombstone was removed from the present A. P. Hill Military Reservation 
in Caroline County when the government took over that area at the begin- 
ning of World War II and placed in a cemetery near Bowling Green to 
which place many remains and tombstones were moved from the above 
area. It is suggested that the North Carolina records may hold additional 
material in regard to John Buckner and his family. 

As William Buckner succeeded Richard Buckner at “The Neck,” he is 
believed to have been the eldest son of his parents. But little can be learned 
of him in the complete absence of the early Caroline County will and deed 
books. The Buckners of Virginia" states he married Mrs. Judith CAylett) 
Hawes, widow, daughter of William Aylett of King William County, Vir- 
ginia, but I have been unable to find any evidence which would substantiate 
the statement. She is not mentioned in the chancery suit in which the heirs 
of Colonel William Aylett are involved.” At “The Neck” is an old cemetery 
greatly overgrown, but with difficulty can be found the tomb of one Judith 
Buckner with the following inscription: “Here lies the body of Judith 
Buckner who departed this life 19th of June 1757.” This tombstone is 
mentioned in the William and Mary Quarterly (ist ser., VII, 59) as being 
at “Hazelwood” near Port Royal in Caroline County. This is an error; this 
tombstone of Judith Buckner at “The Neck” has never been moved. I also 
found at “The Neck” another massive tombstone: “Here lieth the Body of 
Susannah Morton daughter to Mr. Richard Buckner who departed this life 
gth July 1739 in the 18th year of her age.” An aged Negro man in the 
vicinity said several other tombstones once there were broken up to be 
used for other purposes by people in the neighborhood. 

I have been unable to find contemporary records which will confirm the 
names of the children of William and Judith Buckner as given in The 

15Albemarle County, Will Book 3, p. 64. 


16Crozier, The Buckners of Virginia, p. 112. 
17Caroline County, Order Book IV, p. 121. 
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Buckners of Virginia (p. 112) though I believe they were the parents of 
George Buckner mentioned next below. 

The Buckners of Virginia (p. 130) says that George Buckner “married 
either a Miss Hawes or an Aylett.” Though this statement is incorrect 
it was a very good guess! George Buckner married Elizabeth (“Betty”) 
Walker, one of the daughters of Benjamin Walker, Gentleman (circa 1698- 
1738) of Caroline County and his wife nee Anne Aylett, daughter of 
Colonel William Aylett of “Fairfield,” King William County, Virginia. 
If George Buckner’s mother was nee Judith Aylett, then he married his 
first cousin Elizabeth Walker. 

The writer is preparing an article on the Aylett family in which the 
following statements will be dealt with in detail with appropriate citations 
to the records, but it must suffice here to say that Anne Aylett, probably 
the eldest daughter of Colonel William Aylett (died circa 1732) and Ann, 
his wife, was married first circa 1725 to Benjamin Walker, Gentleman, of 
King William County and later man of affairs in Caroline County. He 
died in August 1738 while Crown Attorney for Caroline County” leaving 
issue: (1) Dr. John Walker (1726-1777) of Hanover County who married 
first in 1756 Sarah Camm and second Mary Ann Winston; (2) a daughter 
born circa 1729 who died under age; (3.) Ann Walker born August 23, 
1731, married June 20, 1751 Captain Samuel Hawes of Caroline County 
who was born February 1, 1727, and died sometime between 1793 and 
1796. Among their children was Richard Hawes (1772-1830) named as 
a “relation” in the will of his first cousin Captain George Buckner (1760- 
1828) of “Braynefield,” Caroline County;'* (4) Mary Walker born circa 
1733, married first circa June 1752 Philip Taylor of Caroline, and secondly 
before July 7, 1791, Robert Crawley of Mecklenburg County, Virginia; 
(5) Elizabeth (“Betty”) Walker born circa 1735, married prior to March 2, 
1757, George Buckner, Gentleman, of Caroline County, Virginia. 

Anne (Aylett)) Walker, widow of Benjamin Walker, Gentleman, married 
secondly in the spring of 1740, Colonel Rice Curtis, Jr. (1704-1774) of 
Spotsylvania County, Virginia, himself twice a widower with children by 
each. Colonel Rice and Anne (Aylett) Curtis had issue three daughters: 
(1) Elizabeth Curtis born circa 1742, married the Reverend John Waller 
(1741-1802); (2) Frances Curtis born in 1745, married William Carter 
(1741-1803); and (3) Jane (or Jean) Curtis born in 1745, married Ben- 
jamin Waller (1749-1830). Anne (Aylett) Walker Curtis died intestate in 


18Virginia Gazette, September 8, 1738; Caroline County, Order Book I, pp. 513, 517. 
19William and Mary Quarterly, 2nd ser., XV, 143-144. 
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1752 in Caroline County, and the identification of her above mentioned 
daughters was brought about by a detailed study of the records in several 
counties but the principal records which confirmed these complicated 
genealogical connections were two deeds in Louisa County, Virginia,” 
These records prove that Elizabeth (Walker) Buckner died prior to July 7, 
1791, at which time her husband George Buckner (Senior) and sons 
George Buckner, Jr. and Horace Buckner were adults and living. 

George Buckner was taxed on 1,300 acres in Caroline County in 1788 
and this same year George Buckner, Sr. was taxed on 22 slaves and George 
Buckner, Jr. on 7 slaves. In 1790 George Buckner paid tax on 1,300 
acres and George Buckner also was taxed on 22 slaves, a riding chair, and 
paid tax on his overseer, William West. Also in 1790 George Buckner, Jr. 
was taxed on 8 slaves. In 1795 George Buckner paid tax on his overseer 
John Martin and 21 slaves, and George Buckner, Jr. paid tax on 9 slaves. 
George Buckner is taxed on 1,300 acres in one tract and 167% in another, 
and further he appears charged with 718 acres “from John Washington”; 
John Washington in 1794 had been charged with 718 acres. I believe that 
George Buckner, Sr. died sometime in 1795 or 1796 as in 1796 only one 
George Buckner appears on the personal tax lists and he paid tax on over- 
seer John Martin and 31 slaves which is one more slave than George 
Buckner, Sr. and George Buckner, Jr. paid tax on together the previous 
year. The following year (1796) after John Washington had deeded 
George Buckner 718 acres it appears by the land tax records that George 
Washington received 718 acres by transfer from the estate of George 
Buckner, by which it must be inferred that George Buckner, Sr. was 
deceased. Just why this 718 acres was deeded by John Washington to 
George Buckner, Sr. and by him to George Washington is not immediately 
apparent but it is known that John Washington (circa 1740-1804) of 
Westmoreland County married in 1770 Elizabeth Buckner only daughter 
of George Buckner, Sr. and Elizabeth Walker, his wife, and their son 
Major George Washington (1775-1815) lived in Caroline County and 
married in 1794 Elizabeth Coates. It seems likely therefore that the 
transfer of this 718 acres was entirely a family affair, and that John 
Washington transferred it to George Buckner, Sr. who immediately trans- 
ferred it to his newly wed grandson Major George Washington.” 

After the death of George Buckner, Sr. circa 1796, George Buckner, Jr. 

20Louisa County, Deed Book B, P. 154, and Deed ppt by 


21The various land and personal property tax lists of e County, Virginia, here cited are 
in the Archives Division of the Virginia State Library. . 
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appears regularly on the Caroline tax lists with 1,300 acres until the year 
1817. In 1800 he paid tax on 32 slaves and in 1805 on 38 slaves. 

The Buckners of Virginia (p. 130) names as the “known issue” of 
George Buckner, viz: Richard Henry Buckner, George Buckner, Jr. (1760- 
1828), and Elizabeth Buckner who married in 1770 John Washington, 
Gentleman. It will be shown that Richard Henry Buckner was not the 
son of George and Elizabeth (Walker) Buckner, but that the only children 
of this couple were: (1.) Elizabeth (Buckner) Washington-Payne; (2) 
Captain George Buckner (1760-1828), and (3.) Doctor Horace Buckner 
of Culpeper County who is mentioned in The Buckners of Virginia (p. 
297) as a scion of the Caroline County family but with unknown parentage. 

Richard Henry Buckner above mentioned was a son of John Buckner 
of Stafford County, Virginia, and his wife Elizabeth Washington who 
were married December 21, 1760, in Saint Paul’s Parish. 

The will of Captain George Buckner (1760-1828) of “Braynefield,” 
Caroline County, is preserved in the suit papers styled Washington vs 
Buckner.” This chancery cause was instigated in 1831 before the Honorable 
John Tayloe Lomax the plea being that Captain George Buckner between 
the time his will was drawn (March 13, 1807) and the time of his death 
(November 18, 1828) acquired in 1823 certain real estate in the town of 
Fredericksburg and that in view of these facts he died intestate as to this 
property. In this manner a certified copy of the will of Captain George 
Buckner was presented as evidence in this suit, and it was decreed that this 
property reverted to his heirs at law. In this connection this direct statement 
is made: “George Buckner left no lawful children or their descendants. 
He had a brother (Horace) and a sister (Elizabeth) both of whom died 
in the lifetime of the said George Buckner” and their descendants are the 
lawful heirs at law to the property in Fredericksburg over which the 
suit arose. 


In the name of God Amen | George Buckner of the County of Caroline and Parish 
of Saint Margarets being at this time in perfect health and memory do make and 
ordain this my last will and Testament in manner and form as follows: 

As it is my desire to provide in the most ample manner in my power for my wife 
during her life I do hereby lend to my beloved wife Dorothea Brayne Buckner during 
her natural life and widowhood all my Estate both real and personal and at her death 
or marriage I dispose of it in the following manner, vizt. 

Imprimis: I give and bequeath to my adopted granddaughter Dorothea Brayne 
Buckner Minor (daughter of Garrit Minor of Fredericksburg) my house servant Jack, 


22Fredericksburg District Court. Chancery Papers, file 304. 
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his wife Hannah and their four children Bob, Charlotte, Malinda and Achilles with 
their future increase, also one third part of my household furniture to her and her 
heirs forever. 

Item: I give and bequeath unto my nephew George Washington one third part 
of my estate in Caroline real and personal, the one third part of the land to be laid off 
agreeably to quality and quantity by a line running as nearly parole! with the lines 
which divide his lands at present from my lands as may be I mean the line here men- 
tioned to be a straight one from the River to my back line and my nephew George 
Washington to have his part adjoining his tract which he now possesses and where 
any of his negroe men have wives belonging to me he shall have the said women and 
their children allotted to him and where my men have his women, he shal] have the 
men so having wives allotted to him also to him and his heirs forever. 

Item: I give and bequeath to my brother Horace Buckner the remaining two thirds 
of my Estate in Caroline both real and personal also the whole of my Estate in 
Culpeper real and personal to him and his heirs forever. I do subject the Estate in 
Culpeper to the payment of one thousand dollars to be paid to my sister if she be then 
living, if she be dead to her son George this one thousand dollars shall be paid in one 
year after the death of my wife.I leave to my daughter-in-law Elizabeth Minor a 
Mulatto girl called Betty which she now is in possession of to her and her heirs 
forever. It is my will and desire that within three years after my death or sooner if 
possible my Kentucky lands be sold for the best price that can be had, and the amount 
arising from the sale thereof to be put to interest for the use of Maria Tinsley, 
daughter of Elizabeth Tinsley until she comes of age or marries and when she becomes 
of age or marries to become her absolute property to her and her heirs forever. I do 
hereby appoint my friend and relation Richard Hawes Executor of this my will and 
for his trouble direct that he receive and be entitled to a commission of ten per cent 
on the amount of my debts and the sale of the Kentucky lands with all reasonable 
expences paid him, which he may incur in Executing this my will. The Kentucky lands 
being liable to the Commission and expense attending its sale and placing the nett 
amount thereof to interest as before directed. I also leave my said Executor five hun- 
dred dollars to be raised from my Estate within two years after my decease. It is my 
will and desire that there be no appraisement of my Estate and that my Executor shall 
not be required to give security for his executorship. I do make this my last and most 
earnest bequeast that those to whom I have given my slaves will treat them with 
humanity and kindness particularly the old ones. In conformation of this my last 
will and testament (which I have written with my own hand) I have hereunto 
affixed my hand and seal this 13th day of March 1807. 

Gero: Buckner 
Seal 


At a Court of Monthly Sessions holden for Caroline County at the Courthouse on 
the 8th of December 1828: 

A writing purporting to be the last will and Testament of George Buckner was 
produced in Court and there being no subscribing witness thereto, John Dickinson 
and William G. Minor were sworn, and severally disposed that they were acquainted 
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with the testators handwriting and verily believe the said writing and the name thereto 
subscribed to be written wholly by the testators own hand, whereupon the said writing 
is ordered to be recorded as the true last will and testament of the said George Buckner. 
Teste: 
Joun L. Penpieton, Clerk 
From the Records: A copy teste: 
Joun L. PenpLeTon 
Clerk 


Elizabeth Buckner, eldest child of George Buckner, Sr. and Elizabeth 
Walker, his wife, was born in 175—. She was married in 1770 to John? 
Washington (circa 1740-1804) of Westmoreland County agreeable to an 
entry in the family Bible.” He was the son of John* Washington (circa 
1716-1752) of Stafford County who married in 1738 Margaret Storke 
(who married secondly Colonel Andrew Monroe [1697-1770] of West- 
moreland County); grandson of Nathaniel’ Washington (circa 1691-1718) 
and his wife Mary Dade of Stafford County; great-grandson of Colonel 
John* Washington (circa 1665-1697/8) and Anne (Wickliffe?) his wife of 
Westmoreland County, and great-great-grandson of Colonel John' Washing- 
ton (1634-1677) and Anne Pope, his wife, of Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia. John Washington and his wife Elizabeth Buckner resided in Washing- 
tor; Parish, Westmoreland. His will dated September 12, 1798, and proved 
March 25, 1805, is of record there; it named his wife Elizabeth and sons 
John and George and a granddaughter Catherine Storke Washington. 
Elizabeth (Buckner) Washington, widow, married secondly in Westmore- 
land County on October 29, 1805, John Payne (1753-1824) of “Green 
Hill,” Westmoreland County, Virginia.* No mention is made in the 
Washington Bible of Elizabeth’s second marriage and her death is recorded 
in a manner which completely ignores it. It has passed in the family that 
she suffered no one to address her even after her second marriage but as 
“Madam Washington.” The family Bible® records the death of: “John 
Washington, father of John and George Washington, departed this life 
August the 22nd 1804” and of his wife: “Elizabeth the wife of John 
Washington departed this life Oct. the 15th 1812.” Entries in regard to 
their only two children read: “John Washington, son of John and Elizabeth 
Washington, was born September 24, 1772 and departed this life Oct. the 


23Now in the possession of Mrs. Vernon my Aw Florence Washington ). 


24Brooke Payne, The Paynes of Virginia ichmond, 1937), pp. 76-77, 98-100. This volume 
incorrectly details the descent of John’ Washington (circa 1740-1804) from Colonel John’ 
Washington. 

Now in the possession of Mrs. Vernon Lucy (nee Florence Washington ). 
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2nd 1802”;* “George Washington son of John and Elizabeth Washington 
was born July 8, 1775 and departed this life January 15th 1815.” “George 
Washington son of John and Elizabeth Washington was married to Eliza- 
beth Courts the Daughter of Doct. John Courts January 1, 1794.” The 
births of the ten children of Major George and Elizabeth (Coates) Wash- 
ington are entered in the family Bible; two died in infancy and the remain- 
ing eight were heirs at law of their great-uncle Captain George Buckner.” 


Doctor Horace Buckner was the younger son of George Buckner, Sr. and 
Elizabeth Walker, his wife of Caroline County, Virginia, and since he 
predeceased his wealthy brother Captain George Buckner, his children 
were heirs at law. There arose in the Superior Court of Chancery for the 
Fredericksburg District a suit in regard to the settlement of the estate of 
Doctor Horace Buckner,” and these papers give a detailed account of 
his family. 

It appears that Doctor Buckner was married to a first wife whose name 
is not given. By her he had four sons, viz: (1) Doctor William Horace 
Buckner, Post Surgeon, U.S.A. who died unmarried in Charleston, South 
Carolina, October 2, 1820; (2) Archibald Buckner; (3) George Ritchie 
Buckner; and (4) Walker C. Buckner both of whom were of unsound 
mind. Doctor Horace Buckner was married secondly in August 1791 to 
Frances (Thornton) Jones (1761-1818)™ eldest child of Francis Thornton 
(1737-1794) of “The Falls,” Spotsylvania County, Virginia, and his wife 
nee Ann Thompson (1744-1815) daughter of the Reverend John Thomp- 
son of Culpeper County and his wife Butler Brayne widow of Governor 
Alexander Spotswood. Frances Thornton was married first in 1780 to 
Strother Jones (1756-1788) of Culpeper County by whom she had one son 
William Strother Jones (178—-1844) of “Vaucluse,” Frederick County, 
Virginia.” The tombstone of Frances (Thornton) Jones Buckner is to be 
seen in the quaint little Thornton cemetery at “The Falls”: “Placed here 
by the hand of filial affection — Sacred to the Memory of Mrs. Frances 
Buckner who departed this life 1818 in the 58th year of her age.” Doctor 
Horace and Frances (Thornton) Buckner had two children, viz: (5) Otway 

26The will of John" Washington (1772-1802) is of record in Westmoreland County. 

27The will of Major George’ Washington (1775-1815) is of record in Caroline County, Will 
District Court, Chancery Papers file 304. 

29Buckner vs. Buckner, Fredericksburg District Court, file 19. 

30Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, October 18, 1820. 

31Fredericksburg Virginia Herald, August 11, 1791. 


32Will of William Strother Jones proved April 23, 1844, and recorded in Frederick County, 
Will Book 21, p. 536. 
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G. Buckner and (6) Frances Gregory Buckner who died unmarried leaving 
a will dated April 31, 1823, and proved June 3, 1828." 

Dr. Horace Buckner died testate leaving a will dated March 13, 1820, 
and proved August 21, 1820.% He named as executors his brother George 
Buckner and son Horace Buckner. 

Captain George Buckner (1760-1828), eldest son of George Buckner, Sr. 
and Elizabeth Walker, his wife, was born in Caroline County in 1760. 
The Buckners of Virginia (pp. 149-150) states that Captain George Buckner 
“was twice married, but left no issue by either wife. His second wife was 
Dorothea Brayne Benger, widow of Col. William McWilliams of 
Fredericksburg.” 

The only indication I have found of the first wife of Captain Buckner 
is the statement in the memoirs of a granddaughter of the second wife of 
Captain Buckner who states he married first “his cousin Kate, an heiress, 
who lived only nine months dying childless.”® 

Captain George Buckner married secondly in 1802 Dorothea Brayne 
(Benger) McWilliams (March 1, 1765-August 26, 1839) one of the two 
daughters of John Benger, Gentleman, and Elizabeth Johnston, his wife, 
of Spotsylvania County and granddaughter of Elliott Benger, Esquire, and his 
wife Dorethea Brayne who were married January 4, 1733,” at “Germanna” 
the home of Governor Alexander Spotswood whose wife Butler Brayne was 
the elder sister of Dorothea. Mrs. McWilliams-Buckner was also the 
granddaughter of Captain William Johnston (1697-1769) and his wife 
Ann, daughter of Captain Larkin Chew, who were married in Spotsylvania 
County, October 12, 1723.” 

Colonel William McWilliams was born in Spotsylvania County the son 
of William McWilliams, Jr. and his wife Rachel Battaile, daughter of 
Lawrence Battaile, Gentleman, of “Prospect Hill,” Caroline County. He 
served in the Revolutionary War, was with General Hugh Mercer when 
he fell at the Battle of Princeton in 1777, and held the rank of major at 
the seige of Yorktown in 1781. He was Master of the Fredericksburg 
Masonic Lodge, No. 4, and on March 17, 1783, was elected Mayor of the 


33Frederick County, Will Book 5, p. 389. 

Cul County, Will Book H, p. 220. There is a copy of Dr. Buckner’s will in Buckner vs. 
Buckner, Fredericksburg District Court, file 19. 

35Mrs. Mary Overton (Minor) Rootes of Fulton, Missouri, who died in 1890, and was reared 
her ——— at “Braynefield”; now in possession of Mrs, Cordelia (Minor) Nelson, Bloomfi 
Village, Michigan. 

illiam ) ee Crozier, ed., Virginia County Records, Spotsylvania County, 1721-1800 

1905), p. 84. 


38Revolutionary Pension Claim R-1410, National Archives, Washington, D. C. 
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town of Fredericksburg. He was treasurer of the Fredericksburg Jockey 
Club. Colonel McWilliams was the official host of General George 
Washington and his Revolutionary officers when they visited Fredericks- 
burg on February 14, 1784, at which time the Peace Ball was held.” He 
was married April 6, 1782, to Dorothea Brayne Benger whose sister Ann 
Brayne Benger had married on February 21, 1780, Doctor George French 
(1751-1824) of Fredericksburg.” These ladies were the only children of 
John Benger, Gentleman (died testate, 1766)*' and great-grandchildren of 
Richard Brayne, Esquire, of St. Margarets, Westminster, England, from 
whom they inherited some property in that country.” 

Colonel William McWilliams died April 17, 1801, and the Fredericks- 
burg newspaper, The Courier, of April 21, 1801,* printed their typical brief 
obituary: “Died: Last Friday morning at his seat near this Town, Col. 
William McWilliams.” 

The will of Colonel McWilliams was dated November 13, 1799, and 
proved October 6, 1801. To his wife Dorothea Brayne McWilliams and 
his daughter Elizabeth McWilliams, who was his only child, he left his 
entire estate to be divided equally between them. 

The following year (1802) Dorothea Brayne (Benger) McWilliams was 
married to Captain George Buckner and went to live on his 1,300 acres 
plantation which he then named “Braynefield” in honor of his bride, and 
which is now owned by Mr. John Washington Burke, a descendant of 
Captain Buckner’s only sister Elizabeth (Buckner) Washington (175—- 
1812). 

On March 9, 1803, “Braynefield” was the scene of a briliiant wedding. 
Elizabeth McWilliams (1784-1832) only child of Colonel William and 
Dorothea Brayne (Benger) McWilliams was married to Garrit Minor, 
Esquire (1779-1832), son of Garrit Minor (1744-1799) and Mary Overton 
Terrell, his wife. He was a prominent attorney at law in Fredericksburg 
where his gravestone is to be seen: “Garrit Minor Born Dec. 25, 1779; 
Died June 25, 1832. Filial piety has erected this monument to the kindest 
of fathers.” The Fredericksburg newspaper said: “Died: On Sunday night 
last, after a lingering illness, in the 52nd year of his age, Garrit Minor, Esq: 


39Richmond Virginia Gazette or American Advertiser, February 21, 1784, quoted in Virginia 
Magazine of History and Biography, XVII (1909), 436-438. 

Stafford County, Record Book S, 238. 

41Spotsylvania County, Will Book D, p. 268. 

42Spotsylvania mary» Order Book 1774- 1782, P. 136; Orange County, Deed Book to, p. 472. 

In ¢ the Alderman Library, Universi “| of Virgin 

“Fredericksburg District Court, Will Book 4 -3, r 160. 
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attorney at law, leaving a wife and a large family to mourn their 
bereavement.”® 

After her husband’s death Mrs. Minor went to her mother’s home 
“Braynefield” for the summer months and died there on August 21, 1832. 
Her tomb in the family cemetery, near that of Captain George Buckner, 
reads: “Here lies the Body of Elizabeth Minor widow of the late Garrit 
Minor who departed this life Aug. 21st 1832 Aged 48 years. Precious in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his Saints.” The Fredericksburg news- 
paper thus announced her death: “Died: At Brainfield, Caroline County, 
on Tuesday last, after a lingering illness, which she bore with truly christian 
resignation, Mrs. Elizabeth Minor, relict of the late Garrit Minor, of this 
place.” 

Captain George Buckner and his wife resided happily at “Braynefield” 
on the Mattaponi River in Caroline County. He represented his native 
county in the Virginia House of Delegates 1796-1800 and was a man of 
affairs of the county.” Up until 1817 the “Braynefield” estate had been 
listed as 1,300 acres on the tax books, but in 1818 this acreage was raised 
to 1,556% acres without explanation, and remained so charged until 1828 
the year of Captain Buckner’s death. At this time the land and buildings 
were valued at $18,798.00. 

Captain George Buckner, his wife and her only child lie in a brick 
enclosure at “Braynefield.” His handsome tombstone reads: “Here lies the 
body of George Buckner who departed this life on the 18th November 1828 
Aged 68 years 1 month. He was an officer in the Army of the Revolution 
and lived to enjoy the blessings for which he had fought, and to fill with 
honor to himself and benefit to his country, in many important Civil 
offices under the government he had hazarded his all to establish. The grief 
of all who knew him is an emphatic testimonial of his public and private 
worth. His aged widow who has enjoyed with him many years of harmony 
and happiness, has caused this tribute of affection to be erected to his 
memory. When such friends part, ’tis the survivor dies.” 

The Richmond Whig of November 28, 1828, carried the following 
obituary: “Died: On Tuesday se’nnight, very suddenly, at his seat in 
Caroline County, George Buckner, Esq: aged 67 years. Mr. Buckner was 
chosen the Jackson elector for the district in which he resides.” The New 

45 i irgini , June 27, 1832, in ibra , 


47Marshall Wingfiel County, Virginia . . . (Richmond, 1924), 40. 
48In the Virginia State Library. 
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York Evening Post of November 29, 1829, also carried his obituary, as well 
as other newspapers, giving evidence of his wide acquaintance. 

Dorothea Brayne (Benger) McWilliams Buckner continued at “Brayne- 
field” until her death August 26, 1839. She was buried in the enclosure 
with Captain Buckner and her only daughter but no tombstone marks her 
grave. Her death notice was carried in the Washington National Intelli- 
gencer and other newspapers.” 

Mrs. Buckner enjoyed by the Captain’s will a life estate in “Braynefield,” 
and this instrument provided that at her death it would devolve upon his 
nephew Major George Washington (1775-1815) and his brother, Dr. 
Horace Buckner (176—-1820) one-third to the former and two-thirds to 
the latter. Both of these gentlemen predeceased Captain Buckner but he 
did not alter his will of March 13, 1807 (printed above), and the property 
devolved upon the heirs at law of his nephew and only brother. It seems 
from the tax books the property was sold, as in 1840 it was transferred to 
Thomas B. Farish, James J. White, and John Washington (1800-1850),” _ 
son of Major George Washington (1775-1815) of “Pine Forest,” the said 
John Washington receiving 725 acres of the “Braynefield” estate. This 
acreage was added to his previous holdings of 982% acres making a total of 
1,707% acres owned by John Washington on the Mattaponi River. He 
received that portion of the “Braynefield” estate on which was the mansion 
house, and this was added to his assessment on the tax books. The tax books 
of 1845 indicate there was a survey of the property of Colonel John 
Washington, and the following year (1846) he transferred to his nephew 
George Washington Burke (1823-1896) 787% acres being 725 acres which 
Colonel Washington had of the original “Braynefield” division plus 62% 
acres from his estate “Woodpecker,” now reduced to 890 acres. George 
Washington Burke (1823-1896) was the son of Thomas Henry Burke 
(1800-1829) and his wife Susan Elizabeth Knox Washington, daughter 
of Major George Washington (1775-1815) of “Pine Forest,” and married 
on July 2, 1844, as his first wife his first cousin Dorothea Brayne Wash- 
ington (1822-1849), daughter of Colonel John Washington (1800-1850) 
of “Woodpecker.”*' George Washington Burke was already possessed of 
600 acres in Caroline called “Palestine,” but resided after 1846 at “Brayne- 


49Fredericks Political Arena, September 3, 1839, in the Virginia Historical Society; Revolu- 
tionary Pension Claim R-1410, National Archives. Proof that Mrs. Buckner was born March 1, 
1765, is found in Spotsylvania County, Record Book E, p. 606. 

Virginia State Library. 

51George Harrison Sanford King, “Copies of Extant Wills from Counties Whole Records Have 
Been Destroyed,” Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XXXXIII (1951), 120. 
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field” which estate from this time until 1860 is carried on the tax books 
as 787% acres. 

Dorothea Brayne (Washington) Burke died January 11, 1849* and 
was buried in the family cemetery at “Braynefield” where a tombstone marks 
her grave, and on November 28, 1850, George Washington Burke was 
married secondly to Eliza F. Taliaferro (1833-1878), also his first cousin, 
daughter of William Taliaferro and Eliza Washington, his wife. 

The family of George Washington Burke (1823-1896) was increasing 
and he felt the need of more spacious quarters at “Braynefield.” On June 16, 
1855, he entered into a contract with George W. Wroten, contractor of 
Fredericksburg, for a considerable alteration of the ancient “Braynefield” 
house. This alteration of one hundred years ago left the house virtually 
as the picture shows it today. 

The contract with George W. Wroten reads in part: 

The nature of this agreement is such that the said George W. Wroten hath this day 
contracted to repair the said Burke's Dwelling House on his Farm known as “Brayne- 
field” after the following shape, style, and dimensions to wit: The old or one story 
part of the house to be raised the same heigth of the two story part and a new roof 
extended over the old house made in a neat style. There are nine new window frames 
to be put in the front and two doors, one a side light in the front and the other a plain 
door leading out of the passage under the staircase; the weatherboarding will be put on 
in a neat plained grouved style on one end and the front; the passage floor down stairs 
will be laid of good Jacksonville flooring to correspond with that of the old house; 
the rooms will be laid off by two stud partitions so as to form three rooms up stairs and 
one passage as below; the passage below and passage above together with the three 
rooms upstairs will be plastered in a neat style. 

There will be one new door leading from the passage to each of the three rooms 
down stairs and old doors to each up stairs, the said Wroten using all the old windows 
and doors for the back of the house together with all timber, plank, scantling &c: 
that is sound and will bear working; all the rest that may be required to complete the 
job the said Wroten binds himself to furnish, The roof is to be shingled with good 
merchantable singles well jointed and nailed on with six penny nails. 

There is to be one front porch eight feet wide by sixteen feet long made in a plain 
neat style with fluted columns &c: 

The chimneys to be topped and two false chimneys made of necessary to correspond 
with the old chimneys the said Wroten binds himself his heirs and assigns to complete 
the within specified work in a plain neat workman like manner said Burke furnishing 
the said Wroten hands with board while at work on his farm and do all of his hauling 
free of charge. 


The above mentioned work was completed and settlement took place 
between the parties on November 16, 1855. 


52Washington-Burke Family Bible (printed 1827) now at “Braynefield.” 
53Burke Family Papers now at “Braynefield.” 
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George Washington Burke (1823-1896) of “Braynefield” was married 
thirdly on November 1, 1882, to Bettie C. DeJarnette (1851-1930) by 
whom he had four children the youngest of whom, Mr. John Washington 
Burke, and his family are now (1956) the genial hosts at “Braynefield.” 

On January 24, 1890, George W. Burke deeded to Henry M. Tyler, as 
trustee, all that tract of land in Caroline County containing 725 acres 
known as “Braynefield,” which was conveyed June 11, 1845, by John 
Washington and Ann, his wife, to Burke and recorded in Caroline County 
Deed Book 44™ being the same 725 acres which was purchased by the said 
John Washington of the estate of George Buckner, deceased, a plat of 
which was made by William A. Moncure, Surveyor of Caroline County, 
on November 25, 1840. It is recited that from the original acreage the 
following tracts had been sold by George W. Burke and were not subject to 
the trust, viz: (1) 170 acres to Daniel H. Yeager on November 25, 1869, 
recorded in Deed Book 53 (p. 505); (2) 200 acres to the heirs of Horace 
Haislop on November 5, 1873, recorded in Deed Book 55 (p. 344); (3) 
41% acres to Chauncey Gray on March 8, 1883, recorded in Deed Book 60 
(p. 23); (4) 11% acres to George B. Washington on October 5, 1888, 
recorded in Deed Book 62 Cp. 308); and (5) 3 acres to Annie Coleman for 
which no deed has passed as yet.* The remaining portion containing by 
estimation 300 acres, more or less, and was the “upper portion or House 
Tract of the original Braynefield tract.”™ 

After the death of George Washington Burke (1823-1896) a suit in 
chancery was brought relative to the various interests and a detailed survey 
made of the “Braynefield” estate which was found to contain 261 acres, and 
same was deeded by Special Commissioners to Bettie DeJarnette Burke 
the widow of George Washington Burke on October 26, 1899.%” 

“Braynefield” is in upper Caroline County on state road number 208 
between Woodford Post Office and a road junction called Burke’s Shop 
and lies upon the Mattaponi River. Mr. John Washington Burke has added 
by purchase many acres to the “Braynefield” tract and has handsomely 
restored and furnished the ancestral mansion. Family portraits and pictures 
and choice antique furniture long in possession of the Washington, Burke, 
and DeJarnette families fill the spacious rooms, and Mrs. Burke preserves 
with much interest all these as well as the interesting family papers which 
have always been at “Braynefield.” 

54P. 319. Caroline ore ee Book 44 was destroyed in 1865. 

55Caroline County, Deed k 62, p. 432. 


Caroline County, Deed Book 61, p. 388. 
5?Caroline County, Deed Book 67, pp. 517-519. 
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NOTES 


LEE HOUSE CLOSED DURING AUGUST — The Lee House including the 
library and the gallery of the Virginia Historical Society will be closed from August 1 
to September 3, 1956, inclusive. 

PATRICK HENRY-SCOTCHTOWN MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION — The 
Hanover County Branch of the Association for the Preservation of Virginia Antiqui- 
ties has undertaken to purchase “Scotchtown” and the surrounding six and one-half 
acres and to restore the house and gardens. During the crucial years of the Revolu- 
tion, it was the home of Patrick Henry, and from there he set out for St. John’s 
Church to deliver his “Liberty or Death” speech. “Scotchtown” was also the girlhood 
home of Dolley Madison, wife of President James Madison. A liberal gift has pro- 
vided funds with which to begin the restoration, but much more will be needed. 
— Mrs. Leslie D. Campbell, Chairman, Beaverdam, Virginia. 

DESCENDANTS OF HENRY FOX—The annual meeting of the Society of 
Descendants of Henry Fox and wife, Anne West, will be held at Hanover Courthouse 
Sunday, October 21, 1956, starting at 10:30 a.M. Those attending should bring their 
lunch. Persons eligible for membership are invited. Judge Leon M. Bazile, host to 
the meeting, will address the group on “The History of Hanover Courthouse.” — Miss 
Elizabeth H. Smith, Secretary, 405 North Davis Avenue, Richmond 20, Virginia. 


QUERIES 


CEPHAS THOMPSON PORTRAITS —I would like to have information as to 
the present whereabouts of the portraits of Colonel William Sharp and his wife Mary 
(Willoughby) Sharp, and his mother-in-law, Mrs. Margaret Willoughby. These 
portraits, painted by Cephas Thompson of Connecticut, are referred to in lists of 
the artist's portraits of Virginians done about 1808 and later. — Captain W. D. Sharp 
(S.C.), USN, Ret., 197 Hanover Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 

TALIAFERRO — WILLIAMS — SPRIGG — I would like to contact a descendant of 
Dr. Albert Taliaferro who married Anne S. Williams in Culpeper, Virginia, May 28, 
1834 . I would like also to contact a descendant of James Williams who married 
Rosalie Fitzhugh, May 8, 1851. And I would like to contact a descendant of Joseph 
Sprigg who married Mary Ellen Stubblefield in Cumberland, Maryland, in February 
1867. — John S. Stubblefield, Box 149, St. Joseph, Michigan. 

ROBERT FITZHUGH —I would like to have information on the parents of 
Robert Fitzhugh, wife named Margaret, whose son Peter was born May 28, 1760, 
in Bedford County. Another son was named Robert. Peter Randolph deeded land to 
the elder Robert Fitzhugh. William Ewing was surety for his daughter Hannah. 
Peter Fitzhugh’s son George was born in King George County.— Mrs. Mary T. 
Elkins, 14356 Greenleaf Street, Sherman Oaks, California. 
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History of Prince Edward County, Virginia. By Hersert Ciarence BrapsHaw. 
Richmond: The Dietz Press, Inc., 1955. xxii, 934 pp. $10.00. 


Tu chronological development of Virginia is no better indicated than in the names 
of counties beginning with the Tidewater and extending westward. The first tier of 
counties in the early history of Virginia took their names from the counties in Old 
England. The next tier of counties, which included largely the Piedmont and Valley 
areas, honored the members of the House of Hanover, both kings and princes. 
Following the Revolution the Southwest Virginia and the Trans-Allegheny counties 
received the names of Virginia’s Revolutionary leaders. Prince Edward County is in 
the second tier of these Virginia counties. In many ways it was the geographic and 
political center of the Virginia Piedmont, particularly that portion of it that was 
south of the James River. It was also representative of the Virginia portion of 
Frederick Jackson Turner’s “Old West.” 

Prince Edward County has never had a large population and is primarily a rural 
county, but in spite of this it has contributed a leadership to Virginia out of all 
proportion to its population. To be sure a number of these leaders lived in Prince 
Edward for only a portion of their lives, but in many cases this portion stood out 
from the standpoint of contribution. Heading the list was Patrick Henry, but not far 
behind was General Joseph E. Johnston of the Confederate Army, John Randolph 
of Roanoke, and a large number of others who stand out in state and national 
leadership, particularly in education and politics. 

Prince Edward has been the cradle of institutions of learning and here were 
founded Virginia’s first medical school and first theological seminary, Thus it not 
only attracted outstanding educators in an earlier day but since that early day has 
sent a steady stream of educators into al] parts of the South. 

Mr. Bradshaw gives a detailed story of the settlement of Prince Edward and omits 
very few names of those who had a part in that settlement. As he describes the 
development of the county, he emphasizes the part played by the dissenter religious 
groups especially Baptists and Presbyterians. Also he duly analyzes the problems 
that grew out of the early use of slavery in the county. He devotes a good bit of 
space to the political interests and contributions of the citizens of Prince Edward, 
especially in the times of stress after the Revolutionary period and the period of the 
War between the States. For the Revolutionary period these were the problems of 
the “Old West.” 

Since the emphasis in Mr. Bradshaw’s book is largely on people and education, we 
do not find too much about the economic interests of the county and concerning its 
various productions. He does bring out the idea that Prince Edward has placed 
considerable emphasis on the production of tobacco and the fact that its farm wealth 
through the years has been based largely on this production. The social life of the 
hospitable people of Prince Edward through the years receives some interesting 


emphasis. 
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The book is well illustrated with numerous pictures of old churches and homes 
as well as likenesses of the leaders of the county, particularly those of an earlier day 
who made their impress on both the county and the state. 

One of the amazing things about the book is the great number of names of the 
people of the county which are to be found between its two covers. One wonders if 
a book has ever been written since The Domesday Book with quite so many names 
unless it be a directory of some sort. There is also a possibility that very few people 
of any consequence who have been residents of the county through the years were 
omitted. 

Sometimes reviewers have used the term multum in parvo in reference to a book 
that is being presented. For Mr. Bradshaw's book we could probably use the term 
“multum in multo.” In other words he has not left much of the story of Prince 
Edward untold. Perhaps he could have been more concise in some areas. On the 
other hand the present reviewer would have preferred more detail of those strenuous 
days when Patrick Henry represented Prince Edward in the Convention of 1788, 
when he and his forces very nearly defeated the ratification of the Constitution of 
the United States. Since Virginia was at the time the outstanding state of the Union 
such a defeat might well have been disastrous, 

His years of newspaper writing and editing have given Mr. Bradshaw a fluent 
easy style which makes his History of Prince Edward County, Virginia easy as well 
as very interesting reading. Perhaps his newspaper acumen for a good and popular 

has meant something of a loss in historical discrimination, but an example has 
been set for him by some of the great writers of our time. His book will be widely 
read by a host of appreciative people. 

As indicated by over a hundred pages of notes on its chapters to be found in the 
appendix of the book, Mr. Bradshaw's researches have been quite thorough and 
have included county records, state records, Virginia newspapers, and a great many 
collections of private papers. 


University of Florida 


Freeman H. Hart 


A History of the English-Speaking Peoples. By Winston S. Cuurcuitt. Volume | 
— The Birth of Britain, New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1956. xxiii, 500 
pp- $6.00. 


Sm Winston Cuurcuixt has published the first volume of his projected four-volume 
history of the English-speaking peoples, on which he has worked intermittently since 
1936; taking time out occasionally to govern Britain, to win the Second World War, 
to write a history of that war, and for other worthy purposes. This volume carries the 
story down to the battle of Bosworth and the accession of Henry VII, the first Tudor 
king in 1485, a date long conventionally agreed upon by historians of England as 
marking the end of medieval and the beginning of modern times. 

The volume is divided into three books, called “The Island Race,” “The Making 
of the Nation,” and “The End of the Feudal Age,” and the books are subdivided into 
chapters. There are thirty chapters in The Birth of Britain. Some of the chapter 


. 
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headings are: Britannia, The Roman Province, The Lost Island, England, The 
Vikings, Alfred the Great, The Saxon Dusk, The Norman Invasion, The English 
Common Law, Magna Carta, The Mother of Parliaments, Bannockburn, The Long 
Bow, The Black Death, Richard II and the Social Revolt, The Wars of the Roses 
and Richard III. These chapter headings closely parallel the lecture topics of almost 
any teacher who offers a survey course in English history. They are certainly not 
unconventional. Nor is the treatment of the subject matter unconventional, and 
any errors of fact or interpretation, of which there are not a few, may safely be 
attributed to pure willfulness, for no comparable work of recent times has been 
blessed with abler, more learned, or more assiduous prepublication readers. Because 
of the enormous prestige of the author, every expert on any period of British history 
who was offered the opportunity to read and criticize the manuscript accepted with 
alacrity. The reviewer has not talked for any length of time with any distinguished 
British historian, who has not managed to let slip as if inadvertently, that he had 
just finished reading “Winnie’s chapters” on this or that period. However, in spite 
of the abundance of expert advice, the grand old fellow has on occasion written 
the history of England more as it should have been than as the great scholars in 
special fields think that it was. 

It is, nevertheless, well worth reading as literature, if not as scholarly history, 
although even as literature it seems to suffer by comparison with the author's history 
of the Second World War, for which he is supposed to have won the Nobel prize. 
There are, however, many flashes of Churchillian brilliance and grandeur, and 
many historical judgments which probably cast more light on Sir Winston and his 
times than they do on British history. This work is, I think, Sir Winston’s last 
testament, a bequest to all the English-speaking peoples. It is intended to be a 
popular work, and under the guise of history to instil] patriotism and noble ideas. 
It does give the views of a great statesman as to the origins and early development 
of the English people and their institutions. It is not a historian’s history but even 
the most scholarly can read it with profit. 

Tuomas Cary JoHNSON 


- Universiy of Virginia 


The Province of West New Jersey, 1609-1702. By Joun E. Pomrrer. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. 308 pp. $5.00. 


Tus is the fifth volume of The Princeton History of New Jersey series, which was 
endowed by the late Lloyd W. Smith, of Madison, New Jersey, and launched by 
the Department of History of Princeton University. Former volumes are Leonard 
Lundin’s fascinating Cockpit of the Revolution, Wheaton J. Lane's interesting From 
Indian Trail to Iron Horse, Nelson R. Burr's scholarly Education in New Jersey, and 
Donald R. Kemmerer’s Path to Freedom, 

Dr. Pomfret’s volume gives the history of the area west and south of the province 
line from Henry Hudson’s visit in 1609 to its union with East New Jersey in 1702. 
The author devotes his first chapter to the early feeble efforts of the Dutch to 
establish themselves in the region. In the next he tells us of the coming of the 
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Swedes, the founding of Fort Christina on the site of Wilmington, and the administra- 
tion of Governor Johan Printz. Though the Swedes were the first to send real settlers 
to the region, their foothold was precarious because of the fewness of their numbers 
and the rival claims, not only of the Dutch, but of the English. In 1655 their worst 
fears were realized when Peter Stuyvesant sent an expedition from New Amsterdam 
which established Dutch rule over the lower Delaware. 

Dr. Pomfret then describes the surrender to the English in 1664, and the founding 
of the Quaker colony at Salem. He shows great skill in straightening out the tangle 
of legal and economic troubles of the founder, John Fenwick. He is right in 
emphasizing the importance of the so-called Concessions, which were in fact a 
liberal constitution for a little republic. The trustees of the colony, in drawing it up, 
said: “We lay a foundation for after ages to understand their liberty as men and 
Christians, that they may not be brought in bondage.” This breathes the spirit of 
Englishmen, the spirit of America, the spirit of the frontier. Though the Concessions 
ceased to be in full effect when New Jersey became a royal province, their influence 
was felt even as late as the Revolution. 

The most interesting part of the volume is devoted to the beliefs, the worship, 
organization, discipline, schools, and customs of the West New Jersey Quakers. 
They kept closely in touch with the Friends in England, and were guided by their 
letters. William Penn was for them ally, friend, and guide. Thus they were kept 
in the narrow path, avoiding such worldly things as races, betting, idle talk, wearing 
“long lapp’d sleeves,” or “superfluous buttons, or broad ribbons, or long curled 
periwigs.” 

Dr. Pomfret’s book deals with an important but neglected field in early American 
history. West New Jersey was an integral part of the middle colonies, and its story 
is essential to the understanding of the whole. New Jersey was the first melting pot 
in America, where English, Dutch, Flemings, Swedes, Lutherans, Dutch Reformed, 
Quakers, Presbyterians, Anglicans intermingled to form the American. Its beginnings 
are well worth the careful research Dr. Pomfret has given it. His work shows study, 
skill in organizing the material, and thought in interpreting it. It will undoubtedly 
win distinction as the authoritative work on the subject. 


Pri , New Jersey Tuomas J. WERTENBAKER 


George Washington in the Ohio Valley. By Hucu Cretanp. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1955. xiii, 405 pp. $5.00. 


Tue 1950’s mark the 2ooth anniversary of the conquest and settlement of the 
Pittsburgh and southwestern Pennsylvania area, and this volume is the most recent 
addition to the Western Pennsylvania Series to commemorate these events, While 
some of these volumes have made more original contributions to scholarship or have 
had broader interest to American historians, Mr. Cleland’s work has been chiefly 
to edit material that would appeal to southwestern Pennsylvania's pride in its local 
history. According to the author, the volume is directed primarily to people who 
like to read history. Most of the documents presented are easily located and a 
majority of them are in print. 
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The volume concerns the seven trips made by Washington to the Pittsburgh area; 
five of these were military expeditions and two were connected with Washington's 
interest in western lands. The story is told in the words of Washington or of his 
contemporaries, and the author confines himself to setting the scene for each 
journey and to providing explanatory footnotes for the persons and places concerned. 
While other volumes, such as Freeman's biography of Washington, cover the subject 
more fully and analytically, the presentation is scholarly and can serve as a guide 
and readily available source for historians. 

Washington's acquaintance with southwestern Pennsylvania began in 1753 when 
he was sent by Virginia to order the French to leave the area around the forks of 
the Ohio, A facsimile of Washington’s printed journal describes the trip, while 
excerpts from Christopher Gist’s journal fill in the gaps. Washington made a second 
trip to the area in 1754 as leader of the military expedition that ended in disaster at 
Fort Necessity. Washington’s journal tells the beginning of the story (the author 
has correlated the French Memorial with the recently published Contrecoeur version), 
while the remainder of the campaign is related by other documents, mainly those of 
Washington, Adam Stephen, and Coulon de Villiers. Since no Washington journal 
exists to cover the Braddock expedition of 1755 against Fort Duquesne, Washington's 
third voyage to the Ohio is related chiefly through his own letters as well as those 
of other participants. The same method is used to tell the story of the fourth trip, 
the Forbes campaign of 1758; the printed letters and military reports of Washington, 
Forbes, Bouquet, and others provide the main account. 

Washington returned to southwestern Pennsylvania in 1770 to choose his bounty 
lands for service in the French and Indian War, and in 1784 he made another trip 
to collect rents and to find a possible canal route from the Potomac to the Ohio. The 
accounts of these two journeys, both from Washington's journals, provide an 
interesting picture of the growth and development of the area to contrast with its 
appearance in the 1750's. 

The account of the Whisky Rebellion, taken from various letters, depositions, and 
proclamations, is the weakest of the seven divisions of the book, since Washington 
was more the outside director of events than a participant; he went no farther west 
than Bedford. 

The University of Pittsburgh Press has presented an attractive and readable 
volume, while the author has provided interesting documents and logical sequence 
in repeating an oft-told story, There is no bibliography, but sources are easy to 
locate in the footnotes; there are few errors in the identification of persons and 
places, and the index is adequate. The only valid criticism that could be made of 
the book is that, while it fulfills its stated purpose of appealing to the reader of 
history, it is too documentary to appeal to the casual reader and not original enough 
to appeal to the scholar. 

Davin B. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
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707 EAST FRANELIN STREET, RICHMOND 
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Publications 
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THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Orders, accompanied by check, should be sent direct to the Virginia 
Historical Society, The Lee House, 707 East Franklin Street, Richmond 
19, Virginia. 


COLLECTIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, New Series, 1882-1892: 


THE OFFICIAL RECORDS OF ROBERT DINWIDDIE, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor of the Colony of Virginia 1751-1758. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume 
I (published in 883) out of print; Volume II (published in 1884) $1.00, 

DOCUMENTS, chiefly unpublished, relating to the Huguenot Emigration to 
Virginia. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1884. Stee. 00. 

MISCELLANEOUS PAPERS, 1672-1865, from Manuscripts in the Collections 
ee Edited by Robert A. Brock. Published in 1887. 

1.00 

ABSTRACTS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE VIRGINIA COMPANY OF 
LONDON, ree Pape by Conway Robinson. Edited by Robert A. 
Brock. Volume I (publi in 1888); Volume II (published in 1889). $2.00 
per set. 

THE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL CONVENTION OF 1788. By Hugh 
Blair Grigsby. Edited by Robert A. Brock. Volume I (published in 1890); Volume 
II (published in 1891). $2.00 per set. 
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Volumes 41 to 63 inclusive $2.00 per number, $6.00 per volume, unbound. 


The following numbers are out of print and therefore not available for sale: 
Vol. I, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. II, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. VII, No. 2; Vol. XI, Nos. 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XVI, Nos. 3, 4; Vol. XXVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; Vol. XXVII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4; 
Vol. XXVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Vol. XXIX, Nos. 1, 3, 4; Vol. XXX, Nos. 1, 4; Vol. 
XXXI, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIII, Nos. 1, 2; Vol. XXXIV, No. 1; Vol. XXXV, 
No. 1; Vol. XXXVI, No. 1; Vol. XLII, Nos. 2, 3; Vol. LIII, No. 1; Vol. LV. 
No. 1; Vol. LIX, No. 1; Vol. LXIII, No. 2. 


THE SOUTHERN HISTORICAL SOCIETY PAPERS: Monthly or bi-monthly 
Papers issued prior to Volume 13 which are still in print, $1.00 each. Volumes 13 
to 17, 21 to 37, and 39 to 50, inclusive, $5.00 per volume, paper bound. 
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PUBLICATIONS of VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY (Continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS of the 
VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY: 


AN ACCOUNT OF DISCOVERIES IN THE WEST UNTIL 1519, and of 
wa © and along the Atlantic Coast of North America from 1520 to 1573. 
By way Robinson. Published in 1848. 491 pages. Bound in brown 
buckram. $1.00. 


A NARRATIVE OF THE LEADING INCIDENTS OF THE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE FIRST POPULAR MOVEMENT IN VIRGINIA IN 1865. 
By Alexander H. H. Stuart. Published in 1888. 72 pages. Paper covers. $1.00. 


WASHINGTON’S BURGESS ROUTE. By Arthur P. Gray. Published in 1938. 
17 pages, illustrated. Paper covers. $1.00. 


PORTRAITURE IN THE VIRGINIA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, with Notes 
on the Subjects and Artists. By Alexander W. Weddell. Published in 1945. 192 
pages, illustrated. Bound in be buckram. $3.00. 


A DESCRIPTION OF VIRGINIA HOUSE... T with an Account of 
some of the Furniture, Pictures, Curiosities, &c. therein. By Alexander W. 
Weddell. Published in 1947. 76 pages, illustrated. Bound in red morocco. 


$20.00. 


VIRGINIA’S EASTERN SHORE, a History of N and Accomack Coun- 
ties. By Ralph T. Whitelaw. Edited by George C. Mason. Published in 
1951. Two volumes, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $17.50. 


THE SPANISH JESUIT MISSION IN VIRGINIA, 1570-1572. By Clifford M. 
Lewis and Albert J. Loomie. Published in 1953. 294 pages, illustrated. Bound 
in tan buckram. $7.50. 


GENERAL LEE’S PHOTOGRAPHER; The Life and Work of Michael Miley. 
beg Fishwick. Published in 1954. 94 pages, illustrated. Bound in gray 
$7.50. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE BY THE SOCIETY: 


THE CARTER TREE. Compiled by Robert Randolph Carter; tabulated and in- 
dexed by Robert Isham Randolph. Published in 1951. 243 pages. Paper covers. 
$5.00. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES OF TIDEWATER VIRGINIA. By George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1945. 381 pages, illustrated. Bound in Blue buckram. $7.50. 


RECORDS OF COLONIAL GLOUCESTER COUNTY, VIRGINIA. A Collec 
tion of Abstracts from Original Documents. Compiled Faery Cary Mason. 
Volume I (published in 1946) out of print; Volume II (published in 1948) $5.00. 


THE COLONIAL VESTRY BOOK OF LYNNHAVEN PARISH, Princess Anne 
County, a 1723-1786. Transcribed and edited by George Carrington 
Mason. Published in 1949. 134 pages, illustrated. Bound in blue buckram. $5.00. 
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EVERYBODY CAN NOW ENJOY THIS READABLE, 
URBANE CLASSIC . . . COLLECTOR'S ITEM 
AVAILABLE FOR FIRST TIME IN NEARLY A CENTURY 


The Present State 
of Virginia 
From Whence is Inferred a Short View of Maryland 
and North Carolina 


By HUGH JONES 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Ricnarp L. Morton 


Chairman of the Department of History in the 
College of William and Mary 


“An account of the colony of Virginia and its people, long retired to rare book shelves, 
is here reprinted for the first time since 1865. . . . An introductory on author Jones, 
zealous and exemplary churchman, mathematician and historian, clarifies his often 
confused identity. For all Americana collections.” — Library Journal. 

“Of the books describing Virginia and its le in the early eighteenth century, 
this is perhaps the most pleasant. . Americans are 
inde to Mr. Jones for his description of life on early southern plantations. . . .” 

— Raleigh News and Observer. 


“One of the most readable, urbane accounts of eighteenth century Virginia. . . . 
No serious student of Americana will want to miss it; everybody will enjoy it. 
excellent introduction and Richard L. Morton’s notes give a colorful picture of the 
author and England’s richest colony of that time.” — Pittsburgh Press. 

“In a day which sees the publication of a vast quantity of mediocre stuff as 
Americana, it is a pleasure to a long famous but hard-to-come-by Virginia classic 
in an edition which is a 1 of editorial scholarship. . . . Dr. Morton's notes are 
deserving of extravagant praise.” — Petersburg Progress-Index. 


Illustrated $5.00 
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1889-1908 
Order now: Only $1.25 
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4331 N. Darve 
Oxranoma Crry 12, OKLAHOMA 
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OLD BOOK SHOP 
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Confederacy, Virginiana, and Americana 


THE BERKELEYS 

OF BARN ELMS 

An account of this family in Virginia 
by 


Frances BerkeLey YouNG 
Privately printed. Paper-bound. 
123 pages 


of 
MRS. KARL YOUNG 


195 Everrr STREET 
New Haven 11, Connecticut 


WANTED! 


The descendants of the Dabney 
families who settled as colonists in 
Virginia, regardless of present family 
name, to write to The Dabneys of 
Virginia Assn., Inc., Executive Of- 
fice, 1517 Indiana Ave., Houston, 
Texas, for information. 


WE BUY AND SELL 
Virginia, West Virginia, Southern and 
Confederate Books; County, State and 
Family Histories. 
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the Near East. A listing of many subjects im full color and dress, America, Historic Meeting 
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bound, and separate chapters of it at $3.00 with paper the striking poster School Edition $2.75, 
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WE MOVE LIBRARIES 
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Modern dust-proof and water-proof vans. Workmen skilled 
in packing and handling books, pictures and other valu- 
ables. Moderate prices. 


TWO FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTED WAREHOUSES 


Private rooms if desired. 
Specially heated rooms for art pieces. 
Storage vaults for silver. 


Let Us Serve Your Moving and Storage Needs Anywhere East of the 
Mississippi 


BROOKS TRANSFER &% STORAGE CO., Inc. 


55 Years in Business in Virginia 1224 W. BROAD ST., RICHMOND, VA. 
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